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UNCLE PETER’S OWN POLL 


We summoned up the courage to telephone Uncle Peter at Kipper's 
Landing to see how his political campaign was progressing. (Uncle's 
proposed himself as a presidential candidate but neither party seems 
to have heard the bull moose roar from Maine that is Uncle's voice.) 

We made the phone call with trepidation, and our fears were justified : 
Uncle had just taken his own presidential poll by stopping tourists at 
the Kipper’s Landing traffic light and had found out that No Bopy, but No 
Bopy wanted him for president. We informed him of the results of 
yuBILEE’s poll and held the telephone receiver at arm’s length while he 
gave us his comments. “Who's this fellow Kennedy?” roared Uncle. 
“Never heard of him. Once knew a Kennedy back in’17. Ran a 

gasoline pump on the road to Skowatahan but couldn't make it last. 

No initiative. And what's this talk about a Catholic fur president. If they 
want a Catholic, why don’t they draft me? Kennedy! Don't even 

sound like a Catholic name.” Uncle stopped for breath but before we 
could hang up he roared on. “Have a good mind to withdraw afore I 
throw my money down the sink. Don’t trust these polls anyhow.” We 
advised Uncle that we thought his situation was hopeless and suggested 
that he sten aside in favor of the professional politicians. “Professionals!” 
snorted Uncle but held his peace. “Say, son, wanna buy some books?” 
We said we were tired of reading. “Reading!” roared Uncle, “Look! 
don't read! Try FIESTA IN SEVILLE. Shows you do-it-yourself-style how 

to fight a bull.” Before Uncle could get off on one of his favorite 
subjects we managed to hang up. Uncle’s book list is below. Look it 
over and order now. There are plenty of bargains. 


$3.50 EACH 


112) FIESTA IN SEVILLE. Photographs 
by the famous French photographer Brassai 
of the annual Holy Week celebration in 
Seville: Good Friday processions, fiestas 
and bull fights. A text of great interest by 
Dominique Aubier. 


82) ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE PAPACY, 
by Hans Kuhner. Brief but succinct ac- 
counts of the reigus of the popes from Peter 
to Pins XII, including anti-popes and other 
false claimants. A valuable reference work. 
(List price, $6) 


$2.50 EACH 


115) PATRISTIC HOMILIES ON THE 
GOSPELS, trans. by M. F. Toal. Sermons 
from the first Sunday of Advent to Quin- 
quagesima by the Fathers of the Church. 
with the first English translation of 
Aquinas’ Gospel commentary, Catena 
Aurea. (List price, $7.50) 


$2.00 EACH 

73) THE RETRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC: 
The evidence at her trial for her rehabil- 
itation, 1450-1456, by Regina Pernond. 
This is the first book which contains the 
record of the proceedings for the rehabili- 
tation of St. Joan and is based on the 
depositions of the people who knew her 
and served with her. (List price, $4.75) 


96) ON THE HIGH UPLANDS, by Stan- 
islaw Vincenz. A long rambling “‘novel” of 
life among the Hutzuls, the Eastern-rite 
people of the Carpathian mountains, in the 
days before World War I. An excellent por- 
trait of a little-known branch of the 
Church. (List price, $6) 


101) PIO NONO, by E. S. Hales. A good 
biography of the controversial pope who 
earned the papacy a prestige it had not had 
since the Council of Trent. Mazzini, Gari- 
baldi, Cavour, Victor Emmanuel, Napoleon, 
the Liberal-Catholics and the Ultramon- 
tanes are the people with whom Pio Nono 
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had to deal in trying to work out his con. 
cept of an embattled Church in the hostile 
nineteenth century. (List price, $4) 


102) AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
TRAPP FAMILY. A liturgical tour with 
songs, games, recipes, customs and feast 
day specialties that will keep members of 
the lay apostolate busy from Advent to the 
last Sunday of Pentecost. (List, $3.95) 


106) THE LAST ESSAYS OF GEORGES 
BERNANOS. Shortly before his death Ber- 
nanos prepared a series of talks stating hig 
views on many matters; the saints, the 
European spirit, revolution and liberty are 
some of the topics. (List price, $4.50) 


113) LETTERS FROM BARON VON 
HUGEL. The famous “Letters to a Niece” 
by the erudite, sometimes cantankerous and 
always fascinating English scholar whose 
ambition was to gain for his Church a posi- 
tion of honor among his countrymen. ( List 
price, $3.75) 


121) A DIARY OF MEDITATIONS, by St. 
Francis de Sales. A valuable selection from 
the rich works of the great French saint, 
arranged day-by-day for a full year of 
meditation and counsel. (List price, $4.75) 


$1.50 EACH 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by 
J. B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by ¢ 
friend and fellow newspaperman which 
adds depth to the Englishman known for 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (List 
price, $3.00) 


78) BE NOT SOLICITOUS, edited by 
Maisie Ward. A collection of essays (some 
good, some, we’re sorry to say, indifferent) 
on the providence of God and the Catholic 
family, but all by people who have known 
what it was like to be poor and not to have 
known what or when the children would eat. 
(List price, $3.00) 


79) CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISN 
AND CAPITALISM, by Amintore Fanfani 
A tough look at the economic situation and 
its relationship to the two halves of the 
Christian world. Worth having even if only 
for reference. (List price, $3.00) 


89) STORM OF GLORY, by John Beevers 
A new approach to St. Therese and her life 
by a noted English writer who cuts through 
the haze of sentimentality and obscurify 
(List price, $3) 


90) ORDINATION TO THE PRIEST- 
HOOD, by John Bligh, S.J. This is an im- 
portant book which discusses the purpose 
and background of the ordination cere- 
mony, traces its development through vari- 
ous rites and concludes with a detailed 
description and explanation of its moder 
form. (List price, $8) 


116) THE PATH TO ROME, by Hilair 
Belloc. The cynosure of Belloc’s apologetics 
—his pilgrimage on foot from Toul, in Lor- 
raine, through Western Europe to Rome. 
re an Edwardian travelog. (List price, 
3.75) 


118) MYSTERY OF THE CHARITY OF 
JOAN OF ARC, by Charles Pequy. Th 
great French writer's major work, describ- 
ina the forces that led Joan to her mission 
and her Passion. (List price, $3) 


$1.25 EACH 


92) COMMUNITY JOURNEY, by George 
Ineson. This is the famous account of th 
founding of the Taena community, th 
group of English laymen who follow th 
Benedictine rule and have associated them 
ery with a nearby monastery. (List price. 
3.25) 


119) ART AND FAITH. A correspond- 
ence on two important subjects betweet 
Jacques Maritain and Jean Cocteau. (List 
price, $2.75) 


120) THE ESSENCE OF THE BIBLE 
by Paul Claudel. An appreciation of Holt 
Scripture by one of France’s most pre 
found thinkers. (List price, $3) 


103) HILAIRE BELLOC, NO ALIEX- 
ATED MAN, by Frederick Wilhelmset 
A solid introduction to the English write 
which should add a philosophical dimer 
sion to the reader’s understanding of Eng- 
lish Catholic literature. (List price. $2.75 


117) THE FLIGHT FROM GOD, by Ma 
Picard. An ominous vision of the Wester 
World and the United States, the world 0 
dead formulae, fleeing from God whil 
uttering the formula of salvation. (Litt 
price, $2.50) 
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@ The problems of the divorced Catholic (see pages 12- 
19) probably are more prevalent now than at any time 
in the Church’s history. But the question is old: divorce 
js one tradition of Western civilization that runs counter 
to Catholic teaching ; some form of divorce existed among 
all ancient people who built European civilization. First 
employed as a term in pre-Christian Rome for mutual 
separation of married people, divorce does not, in itself, 
indicate whether the mutual separation includes the disso- 
lution of the marriage bond. The Church and ecclesiastical 
law use the term in this neutral sense, distinguishing be- 
tween divortium plenum or perfectum (absolute divorce) 
implying the dissolution of the marriage bond, and divorti- 
um imperfectum (limited divorce) which leaves the mar- 
riage bond intact and implies a separation from common 
life. Although the Church never allows an absolute divorce 
from a valid Christian marriage, limited divorce is allowed 
for various causes, especially adultery or heresy, or danger 
to body or soul. In the United States, the Church permission 
for separation often includes permission for a civil divorce. 

The Fathers of the Church, as well as tradition, opposed 
absolute divorce through the centuries. But the Council of 
Verberie (752) and Conpiégne (757) allowed absolute 
divorce, and the Penitential Books, composed about that 
time in the Frankish regions, also admitted the morality 
of absolute divorce. By the end of the eleventh century, 
these concessions ended, and the Council of Trent defined 
them erroneous. 

With this, the Church also insists on the right to grant 
limited divorce. The early Christians imposed a command- 
ment and duty to separate from a partner guilty of adultery. 
St. Jerome, in a long letter at the death of St. Fabiola, 
afirmed this tradition ; the Council of Trent, immediately 
after its definition of the indissolubility of the marriage 
bond, added another canon sanctioning limited divorce, 
included because Martin Luther denied the Church’s right 
to allow separation. 

In addition to limited divorce, the Church grants annul- 
ments, if a partner can prove the contract to marry did not 
exist because of some impediment and the marriage never 
came into being. When an appeal for nullity is made, it 
first goes to a diocesan court. If there is no doubt the 
marriage is invalid (such as when a priest marries), the 
court gives an annulment. If there is reasonable possibility 
the marriage is invalid, the case normally is taken to the 
Roman Rota. From 1936 to 1950, diocesan courts held as 
good 1,314 petitions and passed them on to the Rota. But 
only 528 of these were allowed by the Rota, an average of 
just 35 cases a year in which the Church declared there 
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was no marriage and the partners were free to marry again. 
In comparison, each year in the United States among non- 
Catholics — and Catholics —there are 400,000 divorces, 
200,000 separations, and 100,000 desertions. 

@ The political power of the Catholic vote is an important, 
and unanswered, question as the presidential campaign 
begins. If Catholics vote as a bloc, they may decide the 
November elections. Congressional Quarterly, a private, 
non-government publication, recently reported that the 
Catholic population represents a third of the total in the 
large states controlling most of the electoral votes. Catho- 
lics mainly live in cities of the eleven states, such as New 
York, Pennsylvania, and California, which have 237 elec- 
toral votes ; the winning candidate needs only 269 electoral 
votes. Although Catholics are a minority of the American 
population, they may have a stronger influence on the 
elections than statistics previously indicated. Also, the 
number of Catholics has greatly increased in key electoral 
areas since 1928, when the Catholic vote was negligible. 
Because of the traditional conservatism of American Catho- 
lics, however, some politicians doubted they would support 
a liberal candidate, even if he were Catholic. JUBILEE’s poll 
in March reflected this reluctance. Since few accurate na- 
tion-wide surveys of Catholic voters can be made (most 
are limited to one or two areas), JUBILEE again polled its 
readers to find out what national voting patterns were 
emerging. Questionnaires were sent to one of ten sub- 
scribers throughout the country. The results are shown on 
pages 7-11. 

@ Claire Huchet Bishop, who describes Christian attitudes 
toward the Jews in France, page 2, was born in France and 
has written several books on social and spiritual move- 
ments there. She studied at the College of Sevigne, in Paris, 
as well as the University of London. Since Mrs. Bishop 
became an American citizen 25 years ago, she has returned 
to France frequently. She writes articles and reviews for 
many magazines here and in Europe, and two years ago, 
was a Danforth lecturer in American colleges. 

In this country, Mrs. Bishop is best known for her 
children’s books (she has written more than seventeen) ; 
her most recent was French Roundabout, a historical, geo- 
graphical, and social guide to France for young people. 
The books, widely translated into other languages. won 
awards in the New York Herald Tribune Spring Book 
Festival and the Newbery Medal and Thomas More Asso- 
ciation competitions. Mrs. Bishop also tells children’s 
stories on radio and television programs here. She now 
lives in New York. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
FRANCE 


"Over ten thousand people, quiet and 
thoughtful, march past the monument erected 
in Paris to the Unknown Jew. . . Among them 
members of the Catholic and Protestant 
clergy could be seen. . . ." Thus read the 
Paris newspapers of a few months ago. Simi- 
lar protests were staged in other French 
towns where a few swastikas had been 
painted at random together with the slogan, 
"Juden raus," as if German had become the 
official language of anti-semitism. How- 
ever the French do not forget that, prior to 
this recent outburst, there had been, since 
1945, occasional Mort aux Juifs signs 
scribbled on the Paris subway walls. France 
is not free of the latent anti-semitism 
which smolders in all countries, the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. included. 

The responsibility of Christians in this 
state of affairs (which had existed in one 
form or another for the last fifteen hun- 
dred.years), has become the object of study 
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and action among some members of the French 
Catholic clergy and a number of lay people, 
Some Protestants also have entered the 
movement. However, since France is mainly 
a Catholic country, the Catholic effort is 
more apparent. ; 

France was the first European country te 
give the Jews equal citizenship at the time 
of the 1789 Revolution. A member of the 
clergy, Abbe Gregoire, wrote the.text to be 
voted on. From then on, in France, it meant 
not only the end of the ghetto, the right to 
vote and to enter all professions, but also 
the absence of all.restricted areas, build- 
ings, resorts, etc.—complete legal equal- 
ity. 

This resulted on the Jewish side ina 
marked trend toward assimilation often ac- 
companied by religious indifference and, 
on the part of the non-Jewish population, a 
let-live attitude which well fitted the 
generally non-racist attitude of the 
French, at least at that time. However, 
this attitude was not universal nor of in- 
finite duration. It must be remembered thai 
Gobineau and Drumont and several other 
sadly renowned racists of the nineteenth 
century were French. In fact their dis- 
courses found a most favorable soil noi 
only in Germany but among devout French 
Catholics, as was apparent at the time of 
the Dreyfus affair. 

Indeed, looking back on that cause 
celebre one can say truthfully that, on the 
whole, Catholics in France were against 
Dreyfus. Of course there were outstanding 
and militant exceptions, the better know 
being Charles Peguy. But such people were 
disavowed by the majority of. Catholics. 
Most Catholics were against Dreyfus, not 
only because they were for the army chiefs 
but because Dreyfus was a Jew. How did such 
an attitude develop? 

At the time nobody took the trouble of 
finding out the cause of this particular 
and peculiar turn of the French Catholic 
mentality. Later, whenanumber of bourgeois 
young men who for one reason or another 
felt insecure, picked up the anti-semitic 
slogans and rallied around Maurras in 
L'Action Francaise the nation at large did 
not take them seriously, not even the ma- 
jority of Catholics. Times had changed, 4 
new generation of Catholics had sprung up, 
Catholics who had attended public schools 
and were, surprisingly enough, not only 
free from sectarian attitudes including 
anti-semitism, but also, at the same time, 
had rediscovered authentic Christianity. 
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So when the Nazis came and established in 
France their discrimination system and 
when Vichy, against all French traditions, 
agreed to surrender non-French Jews, it was 
a tremendous blow to the French, religious 
and non-religious. At once, hundreds of 
people felt obliged to save the Jews. There 
were organized rescue parties such as the 
Protestants’ La Cimade, and convents and 
monasteries opened their doors. Jews were 
given false baptismal certificates with 
the express understanding that this would 
not constitute later a way of forcing con- 
version. (And it did not.) The man in the 
street felt compelled to hide Jews even at 
the risk of his own life. Because of the 
spontaneity of these gestures, and the ab- 
sence of any feeling of heroism on the part 
of the people who daily endangered their 
lives to save the Jews, it will always remain 
impossible to write an accurate history of 
what took place. Even now, the traveler 
discovers it unexpectedly in the course of 
a conversation when, off hand, someone 
says, "that was at the time when we were 
hiding that Jewish man,” or "that was when 
Iwas hiding in such and such a family." 

Yet the French, already jolted out of 
their tolerant world by the Nazi rule, were 
to be wrenched out of their very belief in 
humanity when, mainly after the war, the 
horrors of concentration camps became 
known to the average French citizen—namely 
that 6,000,000 people had been murdered 
systematically in the gas chambers, 1,- 
800,000 being children below fourteen 
years old, their only crime being that they 
were born Jews. 

The French asked themselves how it could 
have happened. It was evident that many 
people must have known. In Germany alone it 
had required the work and collaboration of 
thousands of people. And what about foreign 
governments, the Intelligence Service, the 
embassies? It was disclosed that, as far 
back as 1943, the Nazi plan of total exter- 
mination had been known to the British and 
American governments and that at the Ber- 
muda Conference the World Jewish Congress 
had begged those governments to negotiate 
with Germany for the release of the Jews. 
The delegates had refused to discuss the 
question. England would not allow Jewish 
children in Palestine and the United States 
would not relax its immigration laws. 
later, in connection with the Brandt large 
Scale immigration plan a British official 
was quoted as having exclaimed, "What shall 
we do with them?” and Cordell Hull wrote, 
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", . . the State Department does not have 
the large amounts of money and personnel 
needed to carry out a plan of reaching and 
bribing the German officials in charge of 
the extermination program.” To the French 
it was obvious that political expediency 
was not sufficient to explain such inhuman 
general apathy. It apparently had reached 
the Vatican: though the Holy Father had 
spent his own private fortune in rescuing 
Jews individually, he had not made, from 
Saint Peter’s Square, a world-wide protest 
anathematizing anyone who might collabo- 
rate in such a diabolical plan. Yet it was 
not likely that the Vatican knew less than 
the Allied governments about it. 

Such were the questions which plagued 
the minds of at least some French Chris- 
tians: they concluded that the apathy of 
the so-called Christian world had its 
source in a paralyzing influence residing 
in the sub-conscious which worked below the 
level of consciousness. What was it? The 
Jews, they felt, knew what it was but they 
had kept quiet about it for the sake of 
their own safety. Besides, in France, to 
unmask it would require erudition, un- 
biased historical sense and the train- 
ing in traditional French intellectual 
disciplines. It would require, too, un- 
daunted courage, and a heroically compas- 
sionate desire to heal, not kill, French 
Christians. 

These formidable prerequisites appeared 
fulfilled with the publishing in 1948 of 
Jules Isaac, well-known French historian, 
universally admired and respected. In that 
year his 600-page study Jesus et Israel was 
published and the effect was like a bomb- 
shell. Isaac had begun it in 1943 when he 
was in hiding, sometimes at a priest's, 
sometimes at a minister’s, where in either 
case he could have access to a Bible. His 
purpose was to make an accurate appraisal 
of the traditional Catholic and Protestant 
theological opinions regarding the Jews 
and show the effect of such opinions on the 
Christian mentality. It was not meant to 
disparage Christianity but to place the 
Christians, the French especially, face to 
face with their responsibility in the 
greatest crime in history. 

The book had the effect of a scalpel ona 
festering abscess. It became irrefutable 
that the Christian conscience, generation 
after generation, had been inoculated by 
a virus of latent hate issued straight from 
theological teaching. It was a bitter 
truth, especially for those Christians who 
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had personally endangered their lives to 
save the Jews; ipso facto, through their 
belonging to the Christian church, they 
found themselves involved in what they had 
disapproved of and fought. 

The call of Jules Isaac did not remain 
unanswered among the French Catholics, in- 
cluding the hierarchy in the persons of 
Cardinal Saliege and Monsignor de Proven- 
cheres. Already in 1947 Father Danielou, 
Marrou, Zender, Madaule and a few others 
had gotten together with Isaac, Fleg and 
Chouraqui to discuss a mode of action. 
Isaac had prepared eighteen points which 
were brought to the Seelisberg Conference 
in Switzerland where they were militantly 
introduced by Father Demann. Those eight- 
een points became the basis for what is 
known now as the Ten Points of Seelisberg. 

Following Seelisberg, a French group 
called L'Amitie jjudeo-chretienne was 
founded. Its purpose was not a vague social 
or humanitarian get-together of Jews and 
Christians. Its goal was precise and de- 
manding. It required its members to help in 
every possible way: Christian educators 
and theologians were to pursue the urgent 
work of revising Christian teaching regard- 
ing the Jews. L'Amitie judeo-chretienne is 
first of all an effort of self-purifica- 
tion. This effort is being carried on now 
in France on several fronts, not always 
officially connected with membership in the 
Amitie, but closely related in spirit. 
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The return to the Bible movement in the 
Catholic Church coincides well with this 
work, stressing, as it does, the indissolu- 
ble link between Christianity and Judaism. 

The archeological discoveries of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls point anew and eloquently to the 
background of Christianity and to the 
spiritual soil in which it is rooted. 

Philological studies connected with bib- 
lical Hebrew and its translation are being 
pursued at a high level by both clergy and 
laymen. Scholars well-versed in Hebrew 
are introducing the average serious reader 
to the meaning and shades of the biblical 
words. The outstanding contributor in this 
work of popularization has been Claude 
Tresmontant. 

It is also to be noted that this biblical 
renewal can only be helped by the demand 
for learning Hebrew which now in France is no 
longer confined to Jews or to seminarians. 

Following Jesus et Israel, more histor- 
ical studies have appeared on the subject 
of anti-semitism and Christianity. Isaac 
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himself wrote several other books and 
pamphlets. The books of Poliakov and one 
by the Protestant Lovsky have been widely 
reviewed in the press. 

All these studies open new avenues for 
the Jewish-Christian relationship, not 
only on the side of a more accurate histori- 
cal viewpoint, but for a more mystical un- 
derstanding as well. 
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The work to be done is immense and will 
not be completed for many years. Already 
hundreds of French children’s catechisms 
have been examined for their commentaries. 
The result, published in 1952 with a fore- 
word by Cardinal Saliege, has been sicken- 
ing. Reading all the quotations and their 
references, one does not have to be a psy- 
chologist to realize their impact on the 
subconscious. 

As Father Demann points out this is all 
the more devastating since many Christians 
meet Israel first through the catechism. 
And he asks, “What can this first meeting 
be like? Will the child feel himself, as he 
should, deeply and warmly related to the 
Jews through Jesus, His Mother, His dis- 
ciples? Or, on the contrary, will the child 
develop a latent antagonism leading to con- 
tempt and hate?” 

It is somewhat encouraging to note that 
La Catechese chretienne et le Peuple de la 
Bible has already had some effective re- 
sults. In 1960 a new edition will come out 
with a list of corrections and the with- 
drawals already made. 

On the Protestant side also a very prac- 
tical effort has been made. A pamphlet has 
baep issued giving directive to teachers 
in Sunday schools on how they should pre- 
sent the Jews to children. 

Teaching children is not the only prob- 
lem. There is the more difficult one of the 
commentaries in the missals. This also is 
in progress in France. A marked change no- 
table in new missals and in new editions of 
old ones has taken place. This includes the 
very popular missal of Don Lefevre. 

Finally there is the ere es ae edi- 
tions of the Bible. In that respect even 
outstanding works have to be scru tint zed. 
It took a good deal of courage on the part 
of some French Catholics to point out the 
grave bias of some of the commentaries to be 
found in the famous Bible de Jerusalem. It 
may be that the very erudition of Father 
Benoit made him impervious to the impact of 
his words on the average reader. 
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American Catholics are familiar with the 
changes brought about by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites concerning Flectamus 
Genua and Oremus pro Judaeis. Also with the 
suppression of the offensive sentence in 
the Act of Consecration to the Sacred Heart 
(Blessing of the Holy Sacrament,’ Feast of 
the Sacred Heart, Feast of Christ the 

ing). What Americans may not be aware of is 
that the effort of L'Amitie Judeo-chreti- 
enne was significant in fostering these 
changes. Already, under Pius XII, Jules 
Isaac had gone to Rome to talk to the Holy 
Father about these questions and Pius XII 
had assured Isaac of his interest. 

The historical, catechetical and litur- 
gical effort of redress seems urgent but 
not sufficient to those involved. They find 
that Christians are in need of knowing more 
about the spirituality of the Jews, not 
only of the towering figures of the Old 
Testament, and the Jewishness of Jesus, His 
family, His disciples, including St. Paul; 
but also about the great Jewish scholars 
and mystics of our era. 

Along this line it is very significant to 
find that the very Catholic publisher, Des- 
clee, has put on the market the French trans- 
lation of Bahya ibn Paquda, the eleventh 
century Spanish Jewish mystic, witha fore- 
word by Jacques Maritain. An added interest 
to the French translation by Mr. Chouraqui 
of this extraordinary book is the fact that 
this is the first time, for nearly a thou- 
sand years, that a translation has been 
made directly from Bahya's Arabic orig- 
inal. 

Among the many efforts of redress men- 
tion should be made of the remarkable issue 
of the Dominican review, Lumiere et Vie, en- 
tirely devoted to Israel with articles by 
Jews and Christians, including a most re- 
vealing study by Mr. Chouraqui of the Mes- 
Siah concept in Israel. 

What also should be noted is the opening 
of a library under the indefatigable Father 
Demann where Christians can study Jewish 
spirituality. And of course there are other 
Similar enterprises. 

This French movement is totally removed 
from all thought of converting the Jews. 
That is its distinction and possibly what 
makes it unique in the history of Judeo- 
Christian relations so far. If the partici- 
pating Christians have any missionary 
spirit at all it is turned upon themselves. 
They are convinced that the last hecatomb 
could not have taken place had not the world 
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been asleep, drugged for centuries by per- 
nicious religious teaching, basically un- 
Christian. Even the Soviet's opposition to 
Jews, they feel, feeds on age-old uncon- 
scious prejudices fostered throughout the 
past centuries in Russia. It does not mean 
that the French Catholics are not aware of 
the other possible causes of anti-semi- 
tism. Only that they have made their own 
Berdyaev's statement, "Anti-semitism with 
a religious basis is the only serious kind 
and the only one worth studying." 

It is that conviction which makes some 
French Catholics work hard though they are 
without illusion about seeing any early 
results. The sheer multiplicity of the 
tasks they have to assume leaves them very 
sober as to their own efficacy. A con- 
stant awareness and vigilance is required 
over countless issues ranging from chil- 
dren's books to changes in Bible commen- 
taries, passing through a Finaly affair to 
the latest anti-semitic outbursts. A1,500- 
year-old current cannot be easily chan- 
neled. It has to be done on all educational 
levels, with various approaches according 
to the different milieux to be reached. 

be aK TE 

The Christians engaged in this active 
work of self-examination and purification 
find themselves ina special frame of mind, 
akin to what Karl Jaspers called "meta- 
physical culpability," and its conse- 
quences, namely, "a transformation of the 
consciousness that man has of himself be- 
fore God." As the French Christians are 
confronted over and over again with the at- 
titude which wrought so much evil they feel 
the need for a greater and deeper humility. 

The effort of redress in Christian teach- 
ing and comportment leads also to other 
important re-discoveries, such as the im- 
perative of expecting the return of the 
Messiah. Once again Christians become con- 
scious of the sad truth so well expressed 
by Pere Teilhard de Chardin when he 
wrote, "We continue to say that we are on 
watch waiting for the Master. In fact, if we 
are truthful we must admit that we no longer 
expect anything.” In which case, of course, 
we have ceased to be Christians. This chas- 
tising realization discloses itself as we 
come to know the Jews better. They who have 
not stopped waiting for the first Coming 
rekindle the fire of our watch for the sec- 
ond Coming. Indeed, whether it is the first 
or the second Coming it is always the Mes- 
siah for whom both Jews and Christians are 
waiting. —Claire Huchet Bishop 
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KENNEDY, NIXON AND ANTI-CATHOLICISM 


JUBILEE readers speak out about the 1960 presidential campaign 


Last March JUBILEE reported the results of a poll 
of its readers on a number of issues, among which 
were the advisability of a Catholic candidate for the 
presidency (of the readers 82% would accept such 
a candidate, 18% opposed or undecided), and the 
popularity of Senator John F. Kennedy as a presi- 
dential candidate. The sentiment was largely 
unsympathetic to the Senator, only 45% of the read- 
ers supporting him at the time; a mere 33% 
thought he had a chance of winning. On the acute 


question of anti-Catholicism, 97% of those answer- 
ing felt that it would be a crucial issue in the cam- 
paign. A second poll taken a few weeks ago showed 
a radical change in the thinking of JUBILEE’s read- 
ers. Senator Kennedy emerges as a strong candidate 
and the question of anti-Catholicism appears to be 
diminishing — in the minds of JUBILEE readers, at 
least — as an issue, except in isolated areas ; in these, 
however, comments show it still to be a virulent 
force. Herewith, the results of the poll. 


1) Whomare you going to vote for in the coming election ? 








Kennedy 68% 
Nixon 16% 
Undecided 16% 





> Kennedy, because of his mental abilities, broad educa- 
tional background, integrity (exclusive of and not con- 
nected necessarily with his religion) , open-mindedness, and 
political know-how. He is a liberally educated man in the 
Newman definition of the term. (Chicago, IIl.) 

> Kennedy, even if he were not a Catholic. He has the 
brains to study any situation and the courage to face it and 
make decisions; in other words, he is a leader whom the 
whole world can respect and look up to. This critical time 
demands a genius in the White House; I believe he is it. 
(Los Angeles, Calif.) 

> We worked for Nixon in the early days and have con- 
tinued to be impressed with his conduct in the Hiss case, 
Latin American and Russian trips, Eisenhower’s illness and 
every crisis that arises. It is curious that those who oppose 
Nixon seem to have the most illogical and personal reasons 


for doing so. (La Canada, Calif.) 


2) Whom did you vote for in the last election ? 





> I must admit, honestly, I would like to see Kennedy 


- win, but primarily to prove that a Catholic can be president 


of. the U.S. without all the nonsensical reasons put out 
against it by POAU and others. (San Anselmo, Calif.) 

b> Mr. Kennedy, in my opinion, is not a strong enough 
Catholic to help Catholicism, but the Church will be blamed 
for his mistakes. As a wealthy man — raised in riches — 
what does he know of the needs of us who are and have been 
working all our lives for a living. (Yakima, Wash.) 

> I would have voted for the Democratic party, this time, 
irregardless of who was nominated. I believe the present 
government needs changing. Believe that it’s a bit early for 
a Catholic, but believe he will win over the Republican 
party. (Pensacola, Fla.) 

General: 

b> My testament has been ghost-written for me by a man 
named Goldwater —we called it the “Conscience of a 
Conservative.” (Chicago, Ill.) 

















Stevenson 33% 

Eisenhower 59% 

Did not vote 8% 

3) What is your normal political affiliation ? 

Democrat 56% 

Republican 22% 

Independent 22% 
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4) Do you think Kennedy will win? 








Yes 56% 
No 11% 
Undecided 33% 





b> My one objection (and I'll remain undecided until the 
last, by the way things look) to voting for Jack Kennedy is 
his financial status — life-long. The majority of us are 
middle class; would he have an understanding for the 
general public and, most important, for the poor? I know 
I am not alone here. He may come from a wonderful family 
but people with money have a certain amount of power 
and even involuntarily can alienate the less fortunate, 
particularly so when times are hard. (Waterville, Me.) 
> Kennedy seems to me to be an average Catholic, 
whereas he is above average in everything else. In this, he 
is very much like the rest of U.S. Catholics and would be 
representative. (St. Louis, Mo.) 

> As a life-time Democrat I am thoroughly disgusted 
with the platform drawn up at Los Angeles. The socialism 
which is advancing so rapidly is fostering a mediocrity 
on the average citizen which is distressing. Everyone seems 
to be content to let the government run everything — 
schools, health, agriculture, business, etc. Individual initi- 
ative is rare. Conformity to pattern seems to satisfy the 
great majority. (Grand Canyon, Ariz.) 

> I am a Catholic (and Irish), and I admire Kennedy’s 
personality, looks and intelligence, but think he could not 
have gotten so far without his father’s money. I don’t go 
along with the liberal views of the Democrats, and think if 


Kennedy is thinking of making Adlai Stevenson secretary 
of state we will be in a real predicament. (Louisville, Ky.) 
Pm Mr. Kennedy can win the election if he can get the 
state and local political apparatus to function with the 
efficiency and dedication which has characterized his own 
organization. I do not think he will carry more than one 
or two southern states and Texas because of Senator John. 
son. The Baptists are vehemently opposed to any Catholic 
in high office and they are numerous and vocal. I do not 
think the West Virginia results are conclusive because it 
was not the “real thing,” and he could personally campaign 
extensively over the state and allay their fears of “popery” 
(which he cannot do over the entire South). The [ Protes. 
tant] church groups had not got their machinery really 
moving as they will do now that he has actually been 
nominated. The only course that will bring the election 
to Kennedy is to concentrate his efforts in non-southern 
states and get the 100% backing of labor and liberal 
groups. I don’t think the Johnson name will do Kennedy 
any good with the labor-liberal vote, and it may do some 
harm. Symington or Jackson would have been more of an 
asset; I do not think the Johnson choice will bring the 
South into the Kennedy camp. Kennedy is forceful, person- 
able and convincing, and can win if any Catholic can. 


(Winston-Salem, N.C.) 


5) What are the major problems facing the next president ? 


® Peace. (St. Louis, Mo.) 

> Foreign affairs; old age assistance; educational assist- 
ance; taxes. (Chicago, Ill.) 

> The next president will have to establish a clear foreign 
policy to replace the “what do we do now” attitude that 
characterizes our daily relations with the rest of the 
world, (Brooklyn, N.Y.) 

> Providing for “old” and retired people who may have 
to live a good part of their lives with no income or interest. 
Many are fired just as they are nearing sixty, when they 
have an abundance of training and experience but will soon 
be eligible for retirement if they remain with their com- 
pany. (Indianapolis, Ind.) 

> We should move to educate the American public about 
communism as a political and economic philosophy along 
with education to expose real weaknesses of the capitalistic 
system so that there will be more emphasis on correcting 
the inherent ills in our own society, rather than on com- 
petition with the Soviets, which accent on competition is 
in itself a major incentive to military strife. (Chicago, Ill.) 
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> It’s important that we develop an image to the rest of 
the world of a nation that knows what it’s doing, believes 
in what it is doing, and will defend what it believes in. 
(North Chicago, IIl.) 

> The two main issues will be foreign relations and civil 
rights. Kennedy and civil rights will undoubtedly bring 
up the question of religion; this is something that should 
be discussed openly and honestly. I have no doubts that 
Kennedy will handle this issue admirably. (Santa Monica, 
Calif.) 

& This country is simply drifting, in foreign affairs as 
well as domestic. We need a clearly articulated policy — 
which will be accompanied by actions worthy of our past 
—to put the United States back into its position as the 
inspiration of the “little people” of the world, whether they 
are our own migrant workers, refugees, or citizens of some 
newly-freed territory such as the Congo. (Hyattsville, Md.) 
b> The major problems are those relating to foreign affairs. 
The U.S. must be strong militarily, particularly in the mis- 
sile department, so that we will be able to face up to the 
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Russians rather than give the impression that we are back- 
ing down or accepting an unfavorable compromise. We 
must also devise some means of helping the poorer nations 
with our surpluses. (San Francisco, Calif.) 

> Building a consistent and constructive foreign policy, 
especially in the area of foreign aid; awakening the Amer- 
ican public to the urgency of a spirit of sacrifice — a period 
of belt-tightening — in order to live up to their foreign and 
domestic tasks; using every possible approach to a speedy 
cessation of nuclear testing, with a concomitant building 
up of conventional arms; setting up long-range programs 
in school construction, and urban planning and renewal; 
sponsoring every possible program to cast an image of the 
“spiritual” America before the rest of the world — from 
cultural and educational exchange programs to instructing 
tourists on their responsibilities to counteract the picture 
of “the ugly American.” (Washington, D.C.) 

> World peace — major powers; better foreign relations 
with newly formed nations; securing a national economic 
program that will aid small businesses and farmers without 
placing too much of a burden on the taxpayer; building a 
strong national defense, morally, mentally and physically ; 
federal aid to education, both public and private. (Sioux 
City, lowa) 

> Our major issues in the U.S. within the next four years 
will be 1) military defense, 2) education. I would also 
include the problems of sound budgeting and civil rights. 
Outside of the homefront, however, are our looming “big 
problems”: Russia, China, Berlin, Cuba, Latin America, 


etc. We Americans (and thinking Catholics) must be made 
much more aware of foreign problems in this jet age — we 
cannot afford to bury ourselves in family and parish prob- 
lems only. (Covington, Ky.) 

> The principal problem facing Kennedy will be the 
international situation in regard to containing commu- 
nism; attempting to get a more equitable distribution of 
America’s wealth ; attempting to win friends world-wide by 
economic aid, distribution of our surpluses to needy peo- 
ple; educating them to provide for themselves. (Prairie- 
burg, Iowa) 

> Relationships with Russia; Cuba— and other hemi- 
sphere problems; control of inflation; civil rights legisla- 
tion; Red China-Nationalist China dilemma; appropria- 
tions for defense, and apportionment of expenditures; farm 
subsidy-surplus problem. (Cleveland, Ohio) 

> The problems are to check the spread of communism, 
to solve some of the world’s food shortage out of our 
surplus ; most of all perhaps, to give America a new, true 
image of itself, its role and responsibility. (Iowa City, lowa) 
P One of the major problems of our next president will be 
federal spending and an attempt to balance the budget. 
Related to this, but of even greater importance, will be the 
curtailing of federal control in all areas. I feel at the 
present time the Democratic platform is not feasible, i.e., 
to add to Social Security, medical aid for the aged, ad- 
vanced educational programs, more road building, etc., 
without raising taxes to a degree that all initiative will be 


killed. (Wilmette, Ill.) 


6) To what extent do you think anti-Catholic sentiment will influence the coming campaign ? 


It will be a decisive factor 20% 





It will be of secondary importance 


80% 





> Kennedy will have a tough time and the less the Catholic 
papers publicize him, the better off he will be, as many of 
the Catholic editors are good Republicans. (Great Falls, 
Mont.) 

> | feel that the less said in the “Catholic press” about 
“a Catholic as president,” the better it will be for all. If any 
single thing kills a Catholic’s chance of being president it 
will probably be the ranting and raving of “the Catholic 
press.” (Moscow, Idaho) 

> It is going to take a strong, well organized educational 
program on the part of the Kennedy organization and the 
Democratic party to overcome the anti-Catholic sentiment. 
There is no need for us to kid ourselves on this issue. I 
firmly believe that once this issue is overcome, and a 
Catholic elected as president of the United States, that the 
anti-Catholic issue will be a dead duck. (Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 

> As far as the religious issue is concerned, Kennedy 
seems to be attempting the impossible — being all things 
to all men. He is assuring the bigots that nothing will ever 
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be allowed to interfere with his carrying out his duties as 
president. He would be more of a man (as well as a Cath- 
olic) if he would forthrightly declare that there is not the 
slightest chance of his ever having his duties interfered 
with by the Church. (Chicago, Ill.) 

& The question of religion will not come out in the open. 
I also feel that the American people will evaluate the 
candidates for themselves and be less impressed with 
ballyhoo and oratory. The television cameras, when prop- 
erly used (and in newscasts they usually are), have a way 
of revealing a great deal about a man. (La Plata, Md.) 
b> Religion will be a decisive factor because the two men 
are very evenly matched. If religion were not involved, the 
spread of votes between winner and loser would be only 
a few percent. Therefore only a small percentage of voters 
would have to vote along religious lines to swing the 
election to the non-Catholic. (Woonsocket, R.I.) 

> I don’t believe that Senator Kennedy has a chance of 
being elected because the religious issue will turn the 
South against him. (Staten Island, N.Y.) 





> The so-called religious issue is over-emphasized. Big- 


otry and prejudice do exist, but I believe the various sects 
that have raised this hullabaloo are as divided as are 
Catholics. I don’t believe they vote as a Protestant, a Catho- 
lic, a farmer or a Laborite. They vote for nearly as many 
reasons as there are people, mainly, self-interest — enlight- 
ened or otherwise. (Louisville, Ky.) 

b> My endorsement of Senator Kennedy is not influenced 
by my Catholicism; however, as a Catholic I welcome the 
appearance of a trained and talented politician who is 
able to lead and administer the affairs of this nation based 
on the principles of sound Catholic doctrine uninfluenced 
by parochial “tunnel vision.” Today it will take more than 
a “candle-lighting” Catholic to defeat a “card-carrying” 
Communist. Prayers are always of prime importance, but 
unless people are prepared to exercise their free will to 
carry out God’s will, nothing can be accomplished by His 
own Revelation. Example: the uprising of Cuban Catholics 
against Castro; why didn’t they object to social injustices 
of Batista? (San Jose, Calif.) 

> Most Protestants will decide on a political rather than 


7) How would you classify anti-Catholic sentiment 





religious basis. Too many Catholics are backing Kennedy 
on narrow sentimental basis. (Illinois) 

& Non-Catholic sentiment towards Kennedy was surpris. 
ing after his nomination. Many believe that he will be an 
excellent candidate, others are concerned because of age 
and experience, and a very, very few have expressed con. 
cern about his religion. (Little Rock, Ark.) 

P Bias, prejudice, vague feelings and attitudes over 
logical reasoning I have found to exist within the ranks 
of many Catholics who will vote for Kennedy because he is 
a Catholic. I hope that this voting segment will cancel out 
the anti-Catholic bias against Kennedy. Either way this 
election has served a good cause in bringing the “Catholic 
Question” to the minds of many of our countrymen. (St. 
Louis, Mo.) 

> I personally do not know of any non-Catholics who will 
vote against Kennedy because of his religion. I have heard 
several Catholics who are normally independent (for Eisen- 
hower recently) or weak Republican say that they inclined 
towards Kennedy, intimating that religion was the de- 
ciding factor. (Louisville, Ky.) 


in your area? 





Strong 16% 
Moderate 48% 
Insignificant 36% 





> I live in about as liberal a community as anyone could 
live in — it’s a college community in the West — but I’m 
surprised, constantly surprised at the anti-Catholic feelings 
that unmask themselves when this subject comes up. (Mos- 
cow, Idaho) 

& Most anti-Catholic sentiment has been earned. At the 
level of the immigration period, ghetto Catholicism was 
encouraged; the parochial school, until only recently, 
adopted an attitude of censure toward the public school 
system — “if you don’t obey the sister, you will be sent 
to the public school.” The Catholic clergy has been con- 
siderably less than brilliant in leadership in community 
work. How can there be One Church if Catholics either 
sanctimoniously patronize or ignominiously feel subserv- 
ient? (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

& Anti-Catholic sentiment in this area is hard to evaluate 
because our city is more Catholic than most, but it is my 
own personal conviction that people say they are not 
racially or religiously prejudiced because that is the current 
trend. However, once in the secrecy of the poll, they may 
decide that it is not wise to turn the government over to 
one who is “managed in his thinking by a temporal power.” 
Most people who are prejudiced still think of the sixteenth- 
century Church trying to win the Wars of Religion. It is 
to be hoped that education has been broadening people’s 
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minds, and that 1928 will not be repeated. Historians, as 
you well know, have shown that Al Smith couldn’t have won 
if he was Protestant. (St. Louis, Mo.) 

P I live in Long Beach, California, and often listen to a 
radio program on KNX, “Opinion Please,” with three min- 
utes allowed for each speaker’s opinion. The “opinions” are 
often violently anti-Catholic, bigoted, ignorant. A program 
on another station, 9 to 9:15 P.M., is conducted by a 
Baptist minister, Dennis J. Smith of Riverside, California, 
who often quotes a former priest. For weeks he has been 
spewing out diatribes against “Romanism and Vatican 
control,” and “We cannot allow this Roman Catholic 
political machine to take over the country.” He has had 
100,000 circulars printed to give out to churches, and any- 
one desiring them. He also has a book, Romanism versus 
Christianity. Apparently Baptists are violently against a 
Catholic president. (Long Beach, Calif.) 

> In this city a group of Baptists (but very Fundamentalist 
and separate from the Baptist general body) organized an 
anti-Catholic rally for July 4th. Attendance was remark- 
ably small and even the hall rent was not met by the dona- 
tions. There will be no public statements against a Catholic 
candidate by respected ministers. There will be plenty of 
“conversation” about the inadvisability of electing a Cath- 
olic candidate. (Indianapolis, Ind.) 
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pm As far as this city is concerned, I’d guess the anti-Cath- 
olic sentiment to be moderate to insignificant; nowadays 
the types that live by being “anti” something are concen- 
trating on the Negroes. (Chicago, Ill.) 

> I live in Utah — the land of Mormonism. There is much 
anti-Catholic sentiment here, closely associated with Mor- 
mon official doctrine. (Midvale, Utah) 

> Here in northern Iowa every Methodist minister has 
been instructed to preach from the pulpit not to vote for 
Kennedy. There is more anti-Catholic sentiment in Iowa 
than in any of the bordering states. (Ruthuen, Iowa) 

> Anti-Catholic feeling is a constant thing with Baptists 
in this area because of the influence of Wheaton College. 
They have even become openly critical of diplomats who 
have gone to Georgetown University, and to some extent 
blame Georgetown for the deterioration of our diplomatic 
relations with certain countries. (Wheaton, III.) 

> Here in Florida as in most southern states anti-Catholic 
sentiment is strong. Last month the Baptists held their 
national conference in one of the Beach hotels. About 300 
to 400 were present, according to the papers. They passed 
a resolution before they closed that they would oppose any 


8) Do you think it has increased in recent months ? 
Yes 15% 
No 





Catholic for president. At the same time a Methodist and 
a Baptist were running for governor of Florida. When the 
returns were in, the Methodist won; people felt if the 
Baptists did not favor a Catholic for president they might 
well feel that a Catholic for any other office in the state, 
such as judge, senator, etc. was not suitable. This view 
was also taken by some non-Catholics. (Miami Beach, Fla. ) 
> Anti-Catholic sentiment is insignificant ordinarily. 
When it’s a question of a specific issue — aid to school, bus 
transportation for children — it’s likely to blaze. (New 
London, Conn. ) 

> Minneapolis is strongly Scandinavian, with Lutheran 
and Fundamentalist sects predominating. The day after 
Kennedy’s nomination a Lutheran Evangelical official was 
asked to comment for a local TV interview. He said he 
would like to see an official statement from Rome that there 
would be no interference from the Vatican in U.S. affairs. 
The reporter then said, “And if a Lutheran had been nom- 
inated, would you expect a similar statement?” After mo- 
ments of silence, he said the idea had never occurred to him 
and that he didn’t think such a statement would be neces- 


sary. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 


69% 





Undecided 16% 





> In western Michigan, Calvinism through Hope College 
in Holland, and Calvin College in Grand Rapids, makes this 
area very anti-Catholic. So I am sure that this area will 
revive their constant attacks on the Church with increased 
momentum. (Holland, Mich.) 

> In World War I, I volunteered in the Air Service and 
in our company there were men from 33 states. I was 28 
years old and was amazed at the feeling of some of the men 
towards Catholics—some of them actually feared us. 
(There were only about twelve practicing Catholics in a 
company of 250 men.) Of course that was over forty years 
ago, Catholics have become more numerous since then and 
owing to our native priests, hierarchy, radio, television, 
Bishop Sheen, Father Coughlin, and many others, includ- 
ing our wonderful popes, and especially John XXIII, I 
think most people at least accept us. A great many non- 
Catholics admire us. (Cincinnati, Ohio) 

> Our family has just moved from Panama City, Florida 
to St. Paul, Minnesota. In the part of Florida where we 
lived, the Catholics were a minority in a Baptist enclave, 
with Methodists second and a conglomeration of cults third. 
We were told that strong anti-Catholic feeling had greatly 
diminished since the end of World War II, and my wife, 


when taking a church census, was surprised at the courtesy 
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and good nature of the Protestants at whose homes she 
inquired concerning any possible Catholic inhabitants. 
The South has a large share of apostate priests, who are 
active against the Church, but many southern Protestants 
find this distasteful. Recently a number of Protestant min- 
isters fought the Kennedy cause and tried to needle the 
local priests into debate; the latter wisely held their peace. 
In St. Paul there is, of course, a strong Catholic population ; 
in Minneapolis, Lutheran and mixed Protestant strength 
with a healthy Catholic minority. In the month we have 
lived here I have seen no evidence in the press of anti-Cath- 
olic feeling. (St. Paul, Minn.) 

> This area is strongly anti-Catholic, most of it due to 
ignorance and illiteracy. I do not believe it can possibly 
become more so than it has been for the two years that I 
have been here. (Pikeville, Ky.) 

> If anything, anti-Catholicism appears to have de- 
creased. “Anti-Catholic” seems to smack too much of anti- 
religion, especially in the face of communism. (Chicago. ) 
> At the moment, the effects of anti-Catholic sentiment 
seem to have lessened in importance. There are, however, 
many groups (Baptists, etc.) arming for battle and the 
problem may suddenly become of major importance again. 


(Lynchburg, Va.) 
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The divorced Catholic 


Ed Berry, divorced nine years, meets 


loneliness and isolation in Church and society 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUR FILLMORE/TEXT BY SHIRLEY FELTMANN 


Ed Berry, who is 33, has been divorced for nine years. 


| As a Catholic, he cannot remarry. 


A salesman for an office supply company in St. Louis, 


| Berry jokes with friends and customers about his “fifth 
| wheel status,” and laughs when they try to arrange dates 
"for him. Although he says, “Married life isn’t easy ; some- 
| times I congratulate myself that I don’t have all the prob- 
lems of married people,” the problems of being a divorced 
"Catholic occasionally seem overwhelming: at these times 


he calls a friend, a priest. But the depression may linger : 
there is little he can do then except return to his work or 


some other activity. 


Eleven years ago, Berry left college to marry a girl he 


| had known for two years. She was nineteen and non- 


: Catholic. They were married in the Church, though, and 


their daughter, Diane, born a year later, was baptized. They 
lived i in St. Louis, where Berry was a shipping clerk. The 
“marriage lasted for three years, but his wife began staying 
out at night, became interested in another man; she finally 
sued for divorce. He realized the marriage had been a mis- 
take. “It was a shock and a surprise, like a whole world 
exploding. I was like an animal stamping in a cage with 
bars all around. I kept asking myself what I should do. I 
had many sleepless nights of worry, a pillow full of tears, 


and days’ work lost.” 


: rry teases his daughter, Diane (next to him), Fred 


pue, a nephew and niece, in his garage. The visit 


\Diane’s first in a month ; she lives with his 
Es parents thirty miles away. Like most divorced 
a Berry does not have the custody of his child. 
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He was 24, his wife 22, when they received a civil 
divorce. Diane’s custody went to Mrs. Berry ; Berry and his 
wife returned to their parents, and she remarried a few 
months later. To get away from his wife and the friends 
they had shared, Berry quit his job and took another selling 
groceries to stores in southeast Missouri. Driving alone 
through hills between the small towns where he made calls, 
he had periods of bitterness lasting for weeks. If he heard a 
sentimental song on the radio, he would turn it off; when 
he saw couples together at a restaurant, he would move to 
an isolated table. In his part of Missouri, there were few 
Catholic churches or priests, but that did not disturb him : 
he went to church less frequently anyway and even thought 
about leaving the Church altogether. 

After three years of wandering he returned to St. Louis 
and a job selling office equipment. His wife had remarried 
for the second time, and her parents were taking care of his 
daughter. Berry’s in-laws remained friendly: they sug- 
gested he move in with them to be close to Diane (she was 
then about five years old). He accepted. When Diane was 
old enough to go to Sunday school, she went with a Presby- 
terian friend — Berry could not interfere with her religious, 
or other, education. After a while, Berry realized that he 
could not help to form her life, except by example. He 
moved from their house into an apartment with friends. 








Catholics and divorce 


In the United States one of three marriages ends in 
divorce, an increase of 1,300% since 1900; by 
1965, it will be one of two. Among Catholics, where 
both parties are Catholic, the rate is 4.4% ; in mixed 
marriages, 15 to 20%. An estimated 55,000 sacramental, 
and mixed marriages are broken yearly by divorce, 
desertion, or separation, approximately 18% of all 
Catholic marriages. 

Failure in Catholic marriages affects a high percentage 
of children ; in one study of 7,000 broken Catholic 
marriages, 65% involved children. Desertion and 
separation run high among Catholics because of traditional 
teaching against divorce (the desertion rate is usually 
twice the divorce rate.) Figures vary slightly from one 
area to another ; in the West, the Catholic divorce rate 
is higher chiefly because of more mixed marriages and 
less tradition. At one time, 70% of the Catholic 
marriages in Oregon were mixed. In another study, 
Denver had the highest divorce rate among sacramental 
marriages and the second highest record of mixed 
marriage failures. The study also showed that Boston 
had a divorce and desertion rate of 4.3%, when both 
parties were Catholic, and 13.5%, when the husband only 
was Catholic; New Orleans, 5.1% and 13% ; St. Louis, 4.2% 
and 12%; Denver, 6.1% and 15.9%; and Omaha, 
3.8% and 16.7%. In mixed marriages, the divorce rate 
is slightly lower when the wife is Catholic. The statistics 
are taken from sociological studies ; many dioceses do not 
keep, or at any rate make public, divorce rates. 

What happens to Catholics involved in divorce? A 
divorcée with three children, whose husband is a chronic 
alcoholic now living on skid row, says that first there is 
a state of shock, followed by a sense of failure — asking 
oneself who was at fault — and various attempts to 
escape. The deepest reaction, and the hardest to 
overcome, is the feeling of guilt. “After a divorce, the 
Catholic makes a psychological adjustment and then a 
spiritual one, and then looks for a sense of vocation.” 
Since her husband is unable to support her, she has 
financial problems as well: she is teaching during the 
day, finishing her college requirements at night. 

A divorcé, married for four years and divorced for 
ten, lived with an order of priests for five years following 
his divorce to avoid temptations, then took a job in 
another part of the country. A son, born after the 
divorce, lives with his mother on the West Coast and 
has never seen his father. 

Another divorced man, now just thirty but divorced 
for eight years, says he “lives a month at a time.” His 
son, nine, lives 300 miles away, near Chicago with his 
wife’s parents. After his divorce, the man left his job 
and returned to college — he had married while in 
school. His former employer refused to rehire him later 
because of a company policy against divorcees (which 
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Charles Blumentritt, an office furniture customer, asks my = 
Berry about his vacation (he went to Mexico with another p divor 


divorced Catholic man.) Berry sells office equipment for ; histo 
the Clark Peeper Company, and spends most of his day tholics 
an ¢ 


making sales calls at offices in the St. Louis area. 





His life: a life alone 






During the two years Berry lived in the apartment, he, 
went out with a girl steadily for the first time since his 
marriage. He had wanted to sever emotional ties with) 
women after his divorce — when a woman seemed inter? 








ested in him, he stopped seeing her; but some of his 
bitterness had slackened. He considered remarriage, and 
went to a priest to ask for an annulment. The case had to 
be thoroughly studied : the priest warned that the process 
would take years, and he was discouraging about the outs 
come. Berry knew that his marriage probably was valid 
Although the annulment proceedings continued, he cease d 
seeing the girl. “I had to stop feeling sorry for myself, and : 
accept a life that was to be a life alone.” 














To fill more of the time between working hours Berry 





joined several social groups. In the Junior Chamber ¢ 





Commerce, he worked mostly with children — taking 







orphans to baseball games or on Christmas shopping tours; 






He spent week-ends organizing these projects. When he 





club had parties, though, most members brought their wives 





or girls. Couples wanted him to go with them, and sug: 







gested girls he might ask. Berry usually went with anothe 





divorced Catholic man, or with sisters and cousins. Or he 






filled vacancies such as master of ceremonies. At first, Berry, 
was uncomfortable. He often stood apart from the couples 
talking to someone else who did not seem to fit. But he went 
to parties, and dances, frequently. “Perhaps by being sO 
active I was just fooling myself into thinking I was nol 
lonely. I said ‘So what ?’ by being active, and I just didn't 
have time to be lonely.” 
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a : ow fhns a : 
ry carves wood in his basement. He started the hobby after 
e divorce to help use time; he also reads best-sellers 
d historical novels in his free moments. Divorced 
tholics usually are told to keep busy to over- 

an exaggerated sense of guilt and failure. 


t, he’ 
> his: 


d points to a row of unpicked strawberries in the 

den behind his uncle’s home. Berry plants most of the fruits 
¢ vegetables on his father’s farm in Imperial, Missouri, 

ar St. Louis. He likes to work in the gardens alone after 
comes homes at night and on week-ends. 
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does not apply to those who remarry). 


A divorced mother of two sons said, “Clichés such 
as immaturity, selfishness, and lack of communication 
are given to explain divorce, but there are other reasons, 
many of which cannot be discussed in public: 
homosexuality and other perversions, nymphomania, 
impotence.” 

Unless the divorced Catholic remarries during the 
life of his partner, he remains in the Church, but 
somewhat removed from ordinary parish life, in a zone 
between the Church’s idea of marriage and the American 
idea of absolute divorce. The Church has so far done 
little for him officially since it might appear to sanction 
divorce. 

In many cases, a divorced Catholic who remarries 
invalidly is respected more than one who stays single. 
(In one midwestern city, a Catholic remarried invalidly 
was named president of the local parochial school 
organization, while divorced Catholics who do not remarry 
are denied membership occasionally in Catholic groups.) 

Often a divorced Catholic is left without a family in 
surroundings made for family life : a home in the 
suburbs, a church emphasizing Christian family life, 
Catholic friends who are still married. If the divorcé 
is left with custody of the children, he may give his 
time to them; custody, however, usually goes to the 
wife : in many cases the male divorced Catholic sees 
them only on monthly or yearly visits. For this reason, 
men, especially, tend to be bitter. (Some, though, are 
relieved that a poor marriage has been interrupted and 
are happier divorced than married.) One divorced man 
estimated that over half of divorced Catholics probably 
remarry and leave the Church, and a sociologist agreed 
that this leakage is greater than most realize. 

Divorced Catholics who have found a sympathetic 
priest as spiritual director appear to fare best. Besides 
encouraging divorcees to intensify their spiritual life, 
he can suggest secular institutes directed to the broken 
home : commonly a divorced Catholic cannot qualify for 
the established religious orders because he has some 
impediment — a husband or wife who might return, a 
child dependent on him, or financial obligations. Other 
priests have discussed a wider preaching of continence 
and some form of lay community life based on the 
counsels of poverty, chastity, and obedience. Before his 
death, Father Edward Dowling, S.J., who helped start 
Alcoholics Anonymous, Recovery, Inc., and the Cana 
Conferences, began work with divorced Catholics using 
group therapy to overcome loneliness and spiritual 
isolation. 

One priest said, “Divorce for a Catholic is a 
supernatural problem related to the indissolubility of 
the marriage bond. The first thought after divorce is: 
‘My life is over.’ Without guidance, the rest of his 
life may be warped.” 











Berry gives away religious literature at a hotel for vagrants in downtown St. 
Louis. He goes to six or eight different houses each Thursday morning. 


Isolation and self-pity 


Three years ago Berry met Father Jerome Wilkerson,4 
priest interested in divorced Catholics, at the Catholif 
Information Center near his office. Berry began visiting 
Father Wilkerson during his lunch hours and talking 
about his self-pity. Because divorcees think no one eg 
has the same problems, Father Wilkerson told Berry, thej 
often lead frustrated lives. He introduced Berry to othe 
divorced Catholics and suggested that, as a divorcee wi , 
out family ties, he might help other isolated peop 
including some from broken homes. Father Wilkerson 
approach was different from any Berry had met before 


instead of just condemning divorce, he discussed th 


possibilities in a celibate life. 

Agreeing to try some of Father Wilkerson’s ideas, Be 
started working with the Legion of Mary which met 4 
the priest’s office. He instructed people who came to r 
Center, and visited sick men without families in loeé 
hospitals. After more than a year, he took on anothé 
project : giving away literature and talking about Cathe 
licism to vagrants in fifty cents a night hotels. 


Berry and his father chat at the end of the day. The father 
drives a milk truck. Lonely after his wife’s death two years 
ago, he asked Ed to return home. 
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An outsider among couples, Berry is a fifth wheel at parties. Since he is still bound by his marriage vows, he cannot go out 
with other women. Here at an office picnic he gave at his home, he talks to a couple about Diane, who was his guest. Most of the 


men brought their wives and families. 
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Berry instructs a convert, Asa Caravan, at the Catholic 
Information Center in St. Louis. Giving instructions 

helps Berry. He says if a divorced Catholic has a mediocre 
spiritual basis, he will give up. 


‘With God in the raw” 


After his mother’s death, Berry moved, back with his 
father, who lives on a fourteen-acre farm near St. Louis. 
Sundays, they both drive to their parish church, where 
many of Berry’s married friends worship. Since most of 
the parishioners attend with their children, the sermons 
often are about family life. Every few weeks, Berry stops 
at his wife’s parents in the city and brings Diane home 
for a visit. Diane, now ten, usually comes with another 
girl, and Berry often brings along nieces and nephews. 
The children play on the swings and see-saws Berry built 
until he takes them out for hamburgers and cokes. 

On week nights, Berry has the “isolation of being with 
God in the raw. I have no distractions. I can just plant 
things and watch them grow.” His father is a solitary, 
quiet man: Berry is virtually alone most of the time at 
home. He drives home from his office in about an hour, 
then hoes in the garden or plants strawberries until dark. 
The house is on a hill between wheat fields and a valley 
of trees: in the summer, Berry and his father sit on the 
front porch overlooking the trees; during the winter, 
Berry takes long walks through the woods across the road. 
Evenings, he plans sales calls or takes care of washing 
clothes, buying groceries, and cooking for his father. 
Berry still goes to school at night, has earned two years of 
college credit in night school since his divorce. When 
Berry has nothing else to do, he carves wood: “I can be 
alone and chip away at a block of wood to make an 
object which will mean nothing except that I have made 
something out of a block of wood. Sometimes I think 
that’s what I’m doing with my life.” 
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Diane and the children say good-bye to Berry across the road 
from the Berry house. An uncle will take them home. Berry 
still helps support Diane ; her mother has married three times since the divorce. 
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SHUT-IN APOSTLE 


Dixie MacMaster, a Canadian writer who is an active 
member of the lay apostolate groups, Benedict Labre and 
Patricia Houses, in Montreal’s slum district, speaks with 
special authority in her writings on two — favorite — 
themes : the theology of suffering, and the spiritual realm. 
Her interest in the first developed through personal ex- 
perience: bedridden since adolescence with rheumatoid 
arthritis, Miss MacMaster has long been engaged in work 
with invalids, contributes regularly to Mary Ellen Kelly’s 
magazine, SECONDS SANCTIFIED, and in 1953 took part in 
the first pilgrimage of the Bedridden to Lourdes from the 
United States. Miss MacMaster’s contact with the spiritual 
comes from her great interest and devotion to Charles de 
Foucauld and his Little Sisters of Jesus (her second trip 
to Europe in 1958 was to make a retreat at the Little 
Sisters’ motherhouse in Aix en Provence, France); she 
was one of the first Canadians to join the Secular Insti- 
tute of Charles de Foucauld, a lay group following de 
Foucauld’s spiritual way. Today, Miss MacMaster lives 
with her mother at the home of a married sister in Mount 
Royal, a suburb of Montreal, continuing her work with 
Labre House and providing articles, editorials and book 
reviews of unusual depth and clarity for their monthly 


publication, UNITY. 








HERAKLEITOS 
THE 
OBSCURE 


BY THOMAS MERTON 


ONE OF THE Most challenging, inscrutable and acute of 
philosophers is Herakleitos of Ephesus, the “dark,” sko- 
teinos, tenebrosus. He lived in the Ionian Greek city sacred 
to Artemis, where he flourished at the turn of the fifth 
century B.C., in the days of the Greek tyrants, and of the 
Persian wars. He was a contemporary of Pindar and 
Aeschylus and of the victorious fighters of Marathon, but 
unlike the poets who wrote and sang in the dawn of the 
Attic Golden age, Herakleitos was a tightlipped and cynical 
pessimist who viewed with sardonic contempt the political 
fervor of his contemporaries. 


He was one of those rare spirits whose prophetic insight 
enabled them to see far beyond the limited horizons of their 
society. The Ionian world was the world of Homer and of 
the Olympian gods. It was a world that believed in static 
and changeless order, and in the laws of mechanical neces- 
sity — basically materialistic. Against this Olympian for- 
malism, against the ritualism and the rigidity of the 
conventional exterior cult, the static condition of a society 
that feared all that was not “ordinary,” Herakleitos rose up 
with the protest of the Dionysian mystic. He spoke for the 
mysterious, the unutterable, and the excellent. He spoke 
for the Logos which was the true law of all being — not a 
static and rigid form, but a dynamic principle of harmony- 
in-conflict. This Logos principle was represented by Hera- 
kleitos under the symbolic form of fire. However, fire was 
not only a symbol for Herakleitos. Later philosophers have 
derided the intuition by which Herakleitos designated fire 
as the “primary substance” of the cosmos — but perhaps 
the experience of our time, in which atomic science has re- 
vealed the enormous burning energy that can be released 
from an atom of hydrogen, may prove Herakleitos to have 
been nearer the truth than was thought by Plato or Aris- 
totle. However, the “fire” of Herakleitos is something more 
than material. It is spiritual and “divine.” It is the key to 
the spiritual enigma of man. Our spiritual and mystical 
destiny is to “awaken” to the fire that is within us, and our 
happiness depends on the harmony-in-conflict that results 
from this awakening. Our vocation is a call to spiritual 
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oneness in and with the Logos. But this interior fulfilment 
is not to be attained by a false peace resulting from artifi- 
cial compulsion — a static and changeless “state” imposed 
by force of will upon the dynamic, conflicting forces within 
us. True peace is the “hidden attunement of opposite ten- 
sions” — a paradox and a mystery transcending both sense 
and will, like the ecstasy of the Christian mystic or the satori 
of Zen. 

Herakleitos left no writings of his own. Legend says that 
he composed a book which he presented to Artemis in her 
temple, but almost all the stories told of his life and ex- 
ploits are to be mistrusted. It is much more likely that he 
wrote nothing at all. His sayings, those cryptic fragments 
which have so tenaciously survived, have come down to us 
in the writings of others. Herakleitos is quoted first of all 
by Plato and Aristotle, but also by later writers like Plo- 
tinus, Porphyry, Theophrastus, Philo, and several Christian 
Fathers such as Clement of Alexandria, Origen and Hyp- 
politus. Sometimes these philosophers and theologians 
quote Herakleitos with approval to illustrate a point of 
their own; more often they bring him up only in order to 
refute him. The fact that he is unknown to us except in 
the context which others have foisted on him makes him 
even more difficult to understand than he is in himself. 
Though the fragments which form his whole surviving 
work can be printed on two or three pages, long and labo- 
rious research is needed to untangle their authentic mean- 
ing and to liberate the obscure Ionian from the bias 








imposed on his thought by the interpretation of opponents. 

His enigmatic sayings are terse paradoxes, often wearing 
the sardonic and oracular expression of the Zen mondo. 
The comparison suggests itself quite naturally in our day 
when Oriental thought has once again found a hearing 
(perhaps not always an intelligent hearing) in the West. 
Herakleitos appears at first sight to be more Oriental than 
Greek, though this appearance can easily be exaggerated, 
and Herakleitos himself warns us against irresponsible 
guesses in difficult matters. “Let us not conjecture at ran- 
dom about the greatest things!” But it is true that the 
Logos of Herakleitos seems to have much in common with 
the Tao of LaoTse as well as with the Word of St. John. 
His insistence that apparently conflicting opposities are, 
at bottom, really one is also a familiar theme in Oriental 
thought. Herakleitos, we must remember, comes before 
Aristotle’s principle of identity and contradiction. He does 
not look at things with the eyes of Aristotelian logic, and 
consequently he can say that opposites can be, from a cer- 
tain point of view, the same. 

The variations and oppositions between conflicting 
forces in the world is immediately evident to sense, and is 
not a complete illusion. But when men become too intent 
on analyzing and judging these oppositions, and separating 
them out into good and evil, desirable and undesirable, 
profitable and useless, they become more and more im- 
mersed in illusion and their view of reality is perverted. 
They can no longer see the deep, underlying connection of 
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* opposites, because they are obsessed with their superficial 
separateness. In reality, the distinction to be made is not 
between this force which is good and true, as against that 
force which is evil and false. Rather it is the perception of 
underlying oneness that is the key to truth and goodness, 
while the attachment to superficial separateness leads to 
falsity and moral error. This is why Herakleitos says, “to 
God all things are good and just and right, but men hold 
some things wrong and some right.” God sees all things as 
good and right, not in their separateness by which they 
stand in contrast to everything else, but in their inner har- 
mony with their apparent opposites. But men separate what 
Goa has united. 

Herakleitos looks on the world not as an abstractionist, 
but from the viewpoint of experience. However, and this is 
important, experience for Herakleitos is not merely the 
uninterpreted datum of sense. His philosophical viewpoint 
is that of a mystic whose intuition cuts through apparent 
multiplicity to grasp underlying reality as one. This vision 
of unity which Parmenides was to sum up in the universal 
concept of being was seen by the poet and mystic, Hera- 
kleitos, as “Fire.” 

‘y E MusT be very careful not to interpret Hera- 
W kleitos in a material way. Fire for him is a dy- 
namic, spiritual principle. It is a divine energy, the 
manifestation of God, the power of God. God, indeed, is for 
Herakleitos “all things.” But this is probably a much more 
subtle statement than we might be inclined to imagine at 
first sight, for he says that just as fire when it burns dif- 
ferent kinds of aromatical spices becomes a variety of 
perfumes, so God working in the infinite variety of beings 
manifests Himself in countless appearances. God, strictly 
speaking, is then not merely “fire” or “earth” or the other 
eiements, or all of them put together. His energy works, 
shows itself and hides in nature. He Himself is the Logos, 
the Wisdom, not so much “at work” in nature but rather 
“at play” there. In one of the fragments the “dark one” 
speaks of the Logos in the same terms as the sapiential lit- 
erature of the Bible speaks of the divine Wisdom: as a 

“child playing in the world”: 
. When he prepared the heavens, I was present: when with 
a certain law and compass he enclosed the depths : 

When he established the sky above, and poised the foun- 

tains of waters: 

When he compassed the sea with its bounds, and set a 

law to the waters that they should not pass their limits: 

When he balanced the foundations of the earth; 

I was with him forming all things: and was delighted 

every day, playing before him at all times; 

Playing in the world: and my delights were to be with 

the children of men. (PROVERBS 8:27-31). 

Herakleitos says: “Time is a child playing draughts. The 
kingly power is a child’s.” The reference to the game of 
draughts is a metaphor for his basic concept that all cosmic 
things are in a state of becoming and change, and this con- 
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stant interplay of elements in a state of dynamic flux is the 
expression of the divine Law, the “justice,” “hidden har- 
mony” or “unity” which constantly keeps everything in 
balance in the midst of conflict and movement. 

Wisdom, for Herakleitos, does not consist in that “polym- 
athy” — the “learning of many things” —the scientific 
research which observes and tabulates an almost infinite 
number of phenomena. Nor does it consist in the wilful 
and arbitrary selection of one of many conflicting prin- 
ciples, in order to elevate it above its opposite and to place 
it in a position of definitive and final superiority. True 
wisdom must seize upon the very movement itself, and 
penetrate to the Logos or thought within that dynamic har- 
mony. “Wisdom is one thing — it is to know the thought 
by which all things are steered through all things.” We are 
reminded of the words of the Old Testament Book of Wis- 
dom — the one most influenced by Hellenic thought : 

And all such things as are hid and not foreseen, I have 
learned: for wisdom, which is the worker of all things, 
taught me. 

For in her is the spirit of understanding: holy, one, 
manifold, subtile, eloquent, active, undefiled, sure, 
sweet, loving that which is good, quick, which nothing 
hindereth, beneficent, 

Gentle, kind, steadfast, assured, secure, having all power, 
overseeing all things, and containing all spirits, intel- 
ligible, pure, subtile. 

For wisdom is more active than all active things: and 
reacheth everywhere by reason of her purity. 

For she is a vapour of the power of God, and a certain 
pure emanation of the glory of the almighty God : and 
therefore no defiled thing cometh into her. 

For she is the brightness of eternal light, and the un- 
spotted mirror of God’s majesty, and the image of his 
goodness. (WISDOM 7:21-26). 

Here in the inspired language of the sacred writer we 

find the Scriptural development which perfects and com- 


pletes the fragmentary intuitions of Herakleitos, elevating 


them to the sublime level of contemplative theology and in- 
serting them in the economy of those great truths of which 
Herakleitos could not have dreamt: the Incarnation of the 
Logos and man’s Redemption and Divinization as the su- 
preme manifestation of wisdom and of the “attunement of 
conflicting opposites.” 

The heart of Heraklitean epistemology is an implicit 
contrast between man’s wisdom, which fails to grasp the 
concrete reality of unity-in-multiplicity and harmony-in- 
conflict, but which instead seizes upon one or other of the 
conflicting elements and tries to build on this a static and 
one-sided truth which cannot help but be an artificial fic- 
tion. The wisdom of man cannot follow the divine wisdom 
“one and manifold” in its infinitely varied movement. Yet 
it aspires to a universal grasp of all reality. In order to 
“see,” our minds seize upon the movement around them 
and within them, and reduce it to immobility. If it were 
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possible for them to fulfil their deepest wish, our minds 
would in fact impose on the dynamism of the cosmos a 
paralysis willed by our own compulsiveness and prejudice: 
and this would ruin the world. For if things were the way 
we would have them be, in our arbitrary and shortsighted 
conception of “order,” they would all move in one direc- 
tion towards their ruin, which would be the supreme dis- 
order. All order based purely on man’s conception of reality 
is merely partial — and partial order leads to chaos. Then 
all things would be consumed by fire — or by water. The 
real order of the cosmos is an apparent disorder, the “con- 
flict” of opposites which is in fact a stable and dynamic 
harmony. The wisdom of man is the product of wilfulness, 
blindness and caprice and is only the manifestation of his 
own insensibility to what is right before his eyes. But the 
eyes and ears tell us nothing, if our minds are not capable 
of interpreting their data. 

ND SO Herakleitos, wielding the sharp weapon of 
AX paradox without mercy, seeks to awaken the mind 
of his disciple to a reality that is right before his eyes but 
that he is incapable of seeing. He wants to liberate him 
from the cult of “vanity” and to draw him forth from the 
sleep of formalism and subjective prejudice. Hence the 
paradox that Herakleitos, who is an uncompromising aris- 
tocrat and individualist in thought as well as in life, main- 
tains that the truth is what is common to all. It is the “fire” 
which is the life of the cosmos as well as of each man. It is 
spirit and Logos. It is “what is right before your eyes.” But 
each individual loses contact with the One Fire and falls 
back into the “coldness” and moisture and “sleep” of his 
little subjective world. The awakening is then a recall from 
the sleep of individualism in this narrow, infantile sense, 
to the “common” vision of what is universally true. Un- 
fortunately, the sleep of the individual spreads through 
society and is fomented by social life itself when it is lived 
at a low level of spiritual intensity. The life and thought 
of the “many” is a conspiracy of sleep, a refusal to struggle 
for the excellence of wisdom which is hard to find. The 
“many” are content with the inertia of what is common- 
place, “given” and familiar. They do not want anything 
new: or if they do, it must be a mere novelty, a diversion 
that confirms them in their comfortable inertia and keeps 
them from being bored with themselves, no more. 

Hence, the “many” are complacently willing to be de- 
luded by “polymathy” — the “learning of many things” — 
the constant succession of novel “truths,” new opinions, 
new doctrines and interpretations, fresh observations and 
tabulations of phenomena. This multiplicity beguiles the 
popular mind with a vain appearance of wisdom. But in 
reality it is nothing but intellectual ard spiritual “sleep” 
which deadens all capacity for the flash of mighty intuition 
by which multiplicity is suddenly comprehended as bas- 
ically one — penetrated through and through by the Logos, 
the divine fire. 

The wise man must make tremendous efforts to grasp 
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“the unexpected”: that is to say, he must keep himself 
alert, he must constantly “seek for himself” and he must 
not fear to strive for the excellence that will make him an 
object of hatred and mistrust in the eyes of the conventional 
majority —as did Hermodorus, whom the Ephesians 
threw out of their city on the grounds that if he wanted to 
excel he had better go and do it somewhere else, for “we 
will have none who is best among us.” 

The aristocratic contempt of Herakleitos for the conven- 
tional verbalizing of his fellow citizens was something 
other than a pose, or a mad reflex of wounded sensibility. 
It was a prophetic manifestation of intransigent honesty. 
He refused to hold his peace and spoke out with angry con- 
cern for truth. He who had seen “the One” was no longer 
permitted to doubt, to hedge, to compromise, and to flatter. 
To treat his intuition as one among many opinions would 
have been inexcusable. False humility was an infidelity to 
his deepest self and a betrayal of the fundamental insights 
of his life. It would have been above all a betrayal of those 
whom he could not effectively contact except by the shock 
of paradox. Herakleitos took the same stand as Isaias, who 
was commanded by God to “blind the eyes of this people” 
by speaking to them in words that were too simple, too 
direct, too uncompromising to be acceptable. It is not 
given to men of compromise to understand parables, for as 
Herakleitos remarked: “When the things that are right in 
front of them are pointed out to them, they do not pay at- 
tention, though they think they do.” 

This is the tragedy which most concerns Herakleitos — 
and which should concern us even more than it did him: 
the fact that the majority of men think they see, and do not. 
They believe they listen, but they do not hear. They are 
“absent when present” because in the act of seeing and 
hearing they substitute the clichés of familiar prejudice for 
the new and unexpected truth that is being offered to them. 
They complacently imagine they are receiving a new light, 
but in the very moment of apprehension they renew their 
obsession with the old darkness, which is so familiar that 
it, and it alone, appears to them to be light. 

Divinely impatient with the word-play and imposture of 
those pseudo-wise men who deceive others by collecting 
and reshuffling the current opinions, presenting old errors 
in new disguises, Herakleitos refused to play their pitiable 
game. Inspired, as Plato said, by the “more severe muses,” 
he sought excellence, in his intuitions, at the cost of verbal 
clarity. He would go deep, and emerge to express his vision 
in oracular verses, rather than flatter the crowd by giving it 
what it demanded and expected of a philosopher, of a pro- 
fessional scholar, we would say today. He would be like 
“the Lord at Delphi who neither utters nor hides his mean- 
ing but shows it by a sign.” His words would be neither 
expositions of doctrine nor explanations of mystery, but 
simply pointers, plunging toward the heart of reality: 
“fingers pointing at the moon.” He knew very well that 
many would mistake the finger for the moon, but that was 
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inevitable and he did not attempt to do anything about it. 

T Is interesting* to compare Herakleitos with the 

Prometheus of Aeschylus. In Prometheus, the Fire- 
bearer, we see a similar revolt against Olympian formalism. 
We notice that the Titan, Prometheus, represents the older, 
more primitive, more “Dionysian” earth gods of archaic 
Greece, in rebellion against the newly established tyranny 
of Zeus. Aeschylus was consciously introducing politics 
into his tragedy, and as a result it strikes the modern 
reader with a tremendous force. The play is as actual as 
“Darkness at Noon,” and the pressure to conform, exercised 
upon the chained Titan by Hermes, the agent of Zeus, has 
a shockingly totalitarian ring about it. A great crux for 
all interpreters of the Prometheus of Aeschylus, in this 
context, is whether his fire symbolizes science or wisdom. 
One might argue the point at length but in the end the only 
satisfactory solution is that it symbolizes both. For Prome- 
theus, fire is science perfected by wisdom and integrally 
united with wisdom in a “hidden harmony.” For the Olym- 
pians it is perhaps true to say that wisdom is not important, 
and that what they begrudge men is science, because 
science means power. Our interpretation of Prometheus 
will be completely perverse if we believe that what the 
chained Titan wants is power. On the contrary, he repre- 
sents the protest of love (which unites gods and men in a 
single family) against power (by which the gods oppress 
men and keep them in subjection). In this way also Hera- 
kleitos rebelled against the accepted Olympian order of 
things preached by Homer and Hesiod. 

As a result, most people found him terribly disturbing. 
They were “fools who are fluttered by every word,” “dogs 
barking at everyone they do not know.” In the end, they 
had their revenge: the revenge that popular mediocrity 
takes upon singular excellence. They created a legend about 
Herakleitos — a legend which they could understand, for 
it consigned him forever to a familiar category and left 
them in comfort. They dismissed him as a crank, a mis- 
anthrope, an eccentric kind of beat who thought he was too 
good for them and who, as a result, condemned himself to 
a miserable isolation. He preferred loneliness to the warm 
security of their collective illusion. They called him “the 
weeping philosopher” though there is very little evidence 
of tears in his philosophy. The story developed that he 
finally retired from Ephesus in disgust and went to live 
alone in the mountains, “feeding on grass and plants.” A 
writer referred to him as the “crowing, mob-reviling rid- 
dling Herakleitos.” 

The implication was of course that Herakleitos was 
proud, that he despised the mob. Certainly contempt for 
other men is not compatible with humility in so far as it ex- 
cludes love and empathy. It is altogether possible that Hera- 
kleitos was a proud man. But can we be sure of this? Is 
pride synonymous with an aristocratic insistence upon 
excellence? It takes humility to confront the prejudice and 
contempt of all, in order to cling to an unpopular truth. In 
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the popular mind, any failure to “conform,” any aspiration 
to be different, is labeled as pride. But was Herakleitos 
exalting himself, his own opinions, or the common truth 
which transcends individuals and opinions? If we under- 
stand his doctrine we will see that this latter was the case. 

A biographer (writing eight hundred years after his 
death), collected every story that might make Herakleitos 
look like a proud eccentric. Basing his work on the fact that 
Herakleitos had apparently been a member of -the heredi- 
tary ruling family of Ephesus and had renounced his re- 
sponsibilities, Diogenes Laertius recorded that: “When he 
was asked by the Ephesians to establish laws he refused to 
do so because the city was already in the grip of its evil 
constitution. He used to retire to the temple of Artemis 
(outside the city) and play at knuckle bones with the 
children; when the Ephesians stood around him he said: 
‘Why, villains, do you marvel? Is it not better to do this 
than join you in politics ?’” 

No doubt this story is all that the popular mind was able 
to retain of his mysterious logion about “time being a child, 
playing draughts.” They had taken the finger for the moon, 
and wanted history to ratify their error. 

This story of Herakleitos playing knuckle bones in the 
temple is completely misleading. Several of his fragments 
show that he was deeply concerned with man’s political 
life. But, as usual with him, the concern is far below the 
surface of trivial demagoguery and charlatanism which 
sometimes passes for “politics.” Political life, for Her- 
akleitos, was based on the common understanding of the 
wise, that is of those who. were awake, who were aware of 
the Logos, who were attuned to the inner harmony under- 
lying conflicting opposites. Such men would not be easily 
deluded by the degraded and “private” passion excited by 
violence and partisan interest. They would not be swept 
away by subjective prejudices or fears, for they would be 
able to see beyond the limited horizons of their own petty 
company. Political life is, substantially, the union of those 
minds who stand far above their company and their time, 
and who have a deeper, more universal view of history and 
of men. Such men are necessarily a minority. Their union 
is not achieved merely by a speculative participation in 
philosophical insights. It demands great moral energy and 
sacrifice. Courage is the highest political virtue, for Her- 
akleitos. They must not be content to see the Logos, they 
must cling to their vision, and defend their insight into 
unity with their very lives. “Those who speak with under- 
standing must hold fast to what is common as a city holds 
fast to its law, and even more strongly.” 

Herakleitos is certainly not antisocial, nor antipolitical, 
certainly not an anarchist. He does not reject all law and 
public life. On the contrary, wise and objective laws are 
the reflection of the hidden Logos, and accord with the 
hidden harmony underlying the seemingly confused move: 
ment on the surface of political life. Hence the function of 
law is not to impose an abstract, arbitrary justice which is 
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nothing but the wilfulness of a tyrant guided only by his 
own fantasy and ambition. Law is an expression of that 
“justice” which is the living harmony of opposites. It is not 
the vindication of one part of reality as “good” in opposi- 
tion to another part considered as “evil.” It is the expres- 
sion of the true good which is the inner unity of life itself, 
the Logos which is common to all. Hence it defends the 
good of all against usurpation by particular groups and 
individuals seeking only their own limited advantage under 
the guise of universal “good.” 

Because of his aphoristic statements about “war” being 
the “father of all,” Herakleitos has been referred to as a 
Fascist. The term is ridiculous, since by war he means 
chiefly the conflict of apparent opposites wherever it may 
be found, not simply military conflict. One might just as 
well call him a Marxist because this reconciliation of op- 
posites looks like Hegelian dialectic. In point of fact, Her- 
akleitos holds that political life is both absurd and unjust 
as long as the more excellent minds are excluded from 
fruitful participation in political life by the preponderance 
of mediocrities. Not that the world must be ruled by aca- 
demic philosophers: but that the leadership must be in the 
hands of those who, by their well-developed political and 
moral abilities, are able to discern the common justice, 
the Logos, which is the true good of all and which, in fact, is 
the key to the meaning of life and of history. 

HY WRITE of Herakleitos in our day ? Not, after 
WW twenty-five hundred years, to make him what he 
cannot be: popular. But he speaks to our age — if only 
some of us can hear him — he speaks in parables to those 
of us who are afraid of excellence in thought, in life, in 
spirit and in intellect. His message to us is spiritual, but 
few will accept it as such: for we have, by now, got far 
beyond an Ionian pagan. Or have we? Can it be that some 
of us who are Christians implicitly use our “faith” as an 
excuse for not going half as far as Herakleitos went? His 
thought demands effort, integrity, struggle, sacrifice. It 
is incompatible with the complacent security which can 
become for us the first essential in thought and life — we 
call it “peace.” But perhaps Herakleitos is closer than we 
are to the spiritual and intellectual climate of the Gospel 
in which the Word that enlightens every man coming into 
the world, is made flesh, enters the darkness which receives 
Him not: where one must be born again without re-entering 
the womb; where the Spirit is as the wind, blowing where 
it pleases, while we do not know where it comes from or 
where it is going. There was another, far greater than Her- 
akleitos, who spoke in parables. He came to cast fire on the 
earth. Was He perhaps akin to the Fire of which Hera- 
kleitos spoke? The easy way to deny it is to dismiss the 
Ionian as a pantheist. Tag him with a philosophical label 
and file him away where he won’t make anybody uncom- 
fortable! 

But not all Christians have done this. Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, whose vision of the world is Herakleitean as well 
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as Christian, has wrestled with the thought in a poem that 
is no complacent evasion of the challenge. For Hopkins, 
the cosmos is indeed a “Herakleitean fire.” His concept of 
inscape is both Herakleitean and Scotistic. It is an intui- 
tion of the patterns and harmonies, the “living character” 
impressed by life itself, revealing the wisdom of the Living 
God in the mystery of interplaying movements and 
changes. “Million fueléd, nature’s bonfire burns on.” The 
most special, “clearest-selvéd” spark of the divine fire is 
man himself. But this spark is put out by death. But is 
death the end? Does the fire merely burn with another 
flame? Hopkins reaches further into the mystery, not play- 
ing with words but wrestling with the angel of tribulation, 
to reach the Resurrection when “world’s wildfire leaves but 
ash” and “I am all at once what Christ is . . . 
diamond.” 

Herakleitos did not know Christ. He could not know that 
the Logos had been made flesh and dwelt amongst us. Yet 
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he had intimations of immortality and of resurrection. 
Some of his mysterious sayings suggest New Testament 
texts about the Risen Life of man in Christ: “Man kindles 
for himself a light in the night time when he has died but 
is alive . . . he that is awake lights up from sleeping.” 
True, he is talking only of the spiritual and intellectual 
awakening which is the experience of the enlightened one, 
discovering the Logos. But the mystical quality of this 
experience makes it also a figure of resurrection and new 
life, in which Herakleitos evidently believed. 

He spoke, as we saw above, of the wise man clinging 
with all his strength to the “common” thought which unites 
him with other enlightened minds. The wise man must 
cling to the Logos and to his unity with those who are aware 
of the Logos. He must bear witness to the “common” 
thought even at the cost of his own life. To die for the 
truth is then the “greatest death” and wins a “greater por- 
tion.” What is this portion? “There awaits men when they 
die such things as they look not for nor dream of.” The 
death of the wise man is the “death of fire”; a passage from 
darkness into greater light, from confusion into unity. The 
death of the fool clinging to subjective opinion and self- 
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interest is the “death of earth or water,” a sinking into 
coldness, darkness, oblivion, and nonentity. Those who 
die the death of fire— the death which Christianity was 
to call martyrdom, and which Herakleitos definitely be- 
lieved was a “witness” to the Fire and the Logos, — become 
superior beings. They live forever. They take their place 
among the company of those who watch over the destinies 
of the cosmos and of men, for they have, in their lives, 
entered into the secret of the Logos. “They who die great 
deaths rise up to become the wakeful guardians of the liv- 
ing and the dead.” The aristocracy in which Herakleitos 
believed was then not an aristocracy of class, of power. of 
learning (all these are illusory). It is an aristocracy of the 
spirit, of wisdom: one might almost say of mysticism and 
of sanctity. Hi 
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THE LEGACY OF 
HERAKLEITOS 


Note: The following version of some of the “Fragments” is 
compiled with considerable liberty. They are united with a 
definite purpose, I might say with a definite prejudice of my 
own as to their meaning. This implies that I have had the 
presumption to interpret the “obscure one,” by stringing his 
Fragments together in such a way that they react upon one 
another and stimulate one another to give off lights that were 
perhaps not originally intended. I do not feel that I have 
betrayed the great Ionian, since I have followed such scholars 
as I felt I could trust most, especially F. M. Cornford who, to 
my mind, has understood the Pre-Socratics better than anyone 
else. The Fragments in their simple, dissociated form, may be 
found in J. Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy, fourth edition, 
London, 1945. 


LEGACY OF HERAKLEITOS 
i 

I HAVE SOUGHT FOR MYSELF. 

The things that can be seen, heard and learned are what I 
value. 

It is wise to hearken not to me but to my Logos (Word), 
and to confess that all things are one. 

Though this Logos is at all times true, yet men are as un- 
able to understand it when they hear it for the first time, 
as before they have heard it at all. For although all things 
come to pass in accordance with this Word, men seem as 
if they had no experience of them, when they make trial 
of words and deeds. 

Fools, when they do hear, are like the deaf: of them does 
the saying bear witness that they are absent when present. 

Eyes and ears are false witnesses to men if they have souls 
that do not understand their language. 

The many do not pay attention to what is right in front of 
their nose: and when these things are pointed out to 
them, they do not take note of them though they think 
they do. 

They are estranged from that with which they are always 
in contact. 

The waking have one common world, but the sleeping turn 
aside each into a world of his own. 

It is not right to act and speak like men asleep. 

If you do not expect the unexpected, you will not find it, 
for it is hard to be sought out, and difficult. 


THE FOOL IS FLUTTERED AT EVERY WORD. 
il 

The mysteries practiced among men are unholy mys- 
series... 

. . . Night walkers, Magians, Bakchoi, Lenai and the 
initiated ... 

And they pray to images as though one were to talk to a 
man’s house, knowing not what Gods or Heroes are! 
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They vainly purify themselves by defiling themselves with 
blood, just as if one who had stepped in the mud were 
to wash his feet in mud. Any man who marked him doing 
thus would think him out of his mind. 


1ll 
Nature loves to hide. 
It rests by changing. 
iv 
The Lord whose is the oracle at Delphi neither utters nor 
hides his meaning, but shows it by a sign, 
And the Sybil, with raving lips, uttering things mirthless 
without adornment and without scent reaches over a 
thousand years with her voice, thanks to the god in her. 


vi 
Wisdom is one thing: it is to know the thought by which 
all things are steered through all things. 
The wise is one only. He is willing and unwilling to be 
called by the Name of ZEN — (i.e. the living one — some- 
times translated as Zeus). 


vl 
Time is a child playing draughts. 
The kingly power is a child’s. 
vil 
The learning of many things does not teach understanding, 
or else it would have taught Hesiod and Pythagoras. 
Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchos, practiced scientific inquiry 
beyond all other men, and picking here and there in their 
writings, claimed for his own a wisdom that was nothing 
but a knowledge of many truths, and an imposture. 
Hesiod is most men’s teacher. Men are sure he knew very 
many things, a man who did not know day and night! 
They are one. 
viii 
Homer was wrong in saying: ‘Would that conflict might 
perish from among gods and men.’ He did not see that 
he was praying for the destruction of the universe ; for if 
his prayer were heard, all things would pass away. 
(Men do not know how what is at variance agrees with 
itself. It is a harmony of opposite tensions, like that of 
the bow and the lyre.) 
Every beast is driven to pasture with blows ! 
ix 
Of all whose discourses I have heard, 
there is none who manages to discover that wisdom is 
apart from all. 
x 
The way of man has no wisdom, 
but the way of God has. 
xl 
ALL THINGS ARE FIRE. 
The cosmos, which is the same for all, 
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No one of the gods or men has made ; 

But it was ever, is now, and ever shall be an ever-living Fire 
With measures of it flaming up 

And other measures going out. 


The transformations of Fire are, first of all sea; 
And half of the sea is earth, 
Half whirlwind. 


All things are an exchange for Fire 
And Fire for all things, 
Even as goods for money, 


And money for goods. 
Fire is emptiness and fulness. 


Fire in its advance will judge and convict all things : 


HOW CAN ONE HIDE FROM THAT WHICH NEVER SETS? 
xii 

God is day and night, winter and summer, conflict and 
peace, fulness and emptiness; but He takes various 
shapes, just as fire when it is mingled with aromatic 
spices, is named according to the scent of each. 

Xill 

ALL THINGS CHANGE. 

The sun is new every day. 

You cannot step twice into the same stream; for fresh 
waters are ever flowing upon you. 

We must know that conflict is common to all, and strife is 
justice, and that all things come into being and pass 
away through strife. 

The straight and crooked path of the fuller’s comb is one 
and the same. 

Asses would rather have straw than gold. 

Oxen are happy when they find bitter weeds to eat. 

To God all things are good and fair and right, 

But men hold some things wrong, and some right. 

Good and ill are one. 


The way up and the way down are one and the same. 
In the circumference of a circle the beginning and the end 
are one. 
It is not good for men to get all they wish to get. 
It is the opposite which is good for us. 
Xiv 
Souls smell in hades. 
XV 
The hidden harmony is better than the open. 
You will not find the boundaries of the soul 
By travelling in any direction, 
So deep is the measure of it. 
Man kindles light for himself in the night time when he has 
died but is alive. 
The sleeper whose vision has been put out lights up from 
the dead. 
He that is awake lights up from sleeping. 
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Xvi 
It is hard to fight 
against one’s heart’s desire. 
Whatever the desire wishes to get 
it buys at the soul’s cost. 
Unruly desire needs to be extinguished even more than a 
house on fire. 
xvii 
T he wisest man is an ape compared to God 
just as the most beautiful ape is ugly compared to man. 


XVlil 

Dogs bark at everyone they do not know. 

The Ephesians would do well to hang themselves, 
every grown man of them, 

and leave the city to beardless lads ; 

for they have cast out Hermodorus, the best man among 
them, saying : 

“We will have none who is best among us ; 

if there be any such, let him be so elsewhere 

and among others !” 

xix 

Those who speak with understanding must hold fast to 
what is common as a city holds fast to its law, and even 
more strongly. For all human laws are fed by the one 
divine law. 

Thought is common to all. 

So we must follow the common, 

yet though my Logos is common 

the many live as if they had a wisdom of their own. 

They are estranged from that with which they are in con- 
stant contact. 

The waking have one common world, but the sleeping turn 
aside each into a world of his own. 

The most esteemed of them know only illusions and clings 
to them 

Yet certainly justice shall overtake the makers of lies 

and the false witnesses. 

The people must fight for its law as for its walls. 

Gods and men honor those who are slain in battle. 

One is as ten thousand to me, if he be the best. 

And it is law, too, to obey the counsel of one. 

In Priene lived Bias, the son of Teutamas, 

Who is of more account than the rest. 


xX 
There awaits men when they die 
such things as they look not for, nor dream of ! 
Greater deaths 
win greater portions .. . 


. . . They (who die great deaths) 
rise up and become the wakeful guardians of the living 


and the dead. 
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Current fiction 


THREE NEW NOVELS, from Spain, Swe- 
den and England, offer glimpses of the 
shifting, sometimes conflicting variety 
of current fiction. While the more 
avant garde authors are concerned 
with working out ideas and leading 
their characters to deeper self-under- 
standing, a few writers cling to the 
older tradition of the novel and con- 
centrate on character development 
through dramatic action. Fiestas, by 
Juan Goytisolo (Knopf, $3.95), con- 
firms almost everybody’s suspicion 
that the reorganization of Spanish 
society since the civil war hasn’t pene- 
trated much below the surface. There 
has been a great show of order im- 
posed, morality observed, sin frowned 
upon, the decencies maintained ; but 
beneath the stern public facade life 
goes on much as it always has. In 
portraying a few of the people whose 
submerged lives are only indirectly 
touched by the thumping officialdom 
of Church and state, Goytisolo focuses 
now on one, then on another of several 
characters, most of whom live in an 
apartment house on the edge of a 
city (unnamed, but probably Barce- 
lona), which overlooks a squatter 
settlement of itinerant Murcians. The 
apartment house tenants include Pipo, 
a young boy who hero-worships a 
fisherman called The Gorilla; a re- 
publican professor, scorned for his 
politics but still desperately idealistic ; 
a sickly woman and her crippled son, 
her second husband, his four children 
and a niece who is firmly entrenched 
in a world of her own. Other figures 
drift in and out of the story: beggars, 
drunks, ragged children and prosti- 
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tutes who spend most of their time 
around the docks, a neighborhood 
policeman and a local homosexual. 
While they all struggle to grow up, stay 
alive and out of trouble, a Eucharistic 
congress moves in on the city and 
eventually sweeps everything before 
it. Just before this “international ex- 
pression of faith in the poor man of 
Nazareth” begins, the police evict the 
Murcians and systematically destroy 
their miserable shacks; and while the 
hierarchy of m-ny countries floats 
through the city receiving the homage 
of the people a little girl is brutally 
murdered by a one-legged pilgrim beg- 
gar. The Spaniard’s “traditional Ca- 
tholicism” is little more than wishful 
thinking here, yet Pipo and his neigh- 
bors respond to the colorful pageantry 
of the congress and their poverty and 
private sorrows are forgotten or at 
least pushed into the background. Goy- 
tisolo’s irony is sometimes heavy- 
handed, and although the cumulative 
effect of the novel is interesting enough 
he weakens by overstatement his thesis 
that life in Spain today is painfully 
restrictive. 

Religion also looms large in Sven 
Stolpe’s Night Music (Sheed & Ward, 
$4.95), but it represents much more 
than a temporary diversion and the 
sophisticated characters who concern 
themselves with it act on a broader 
social stage. The plot revolves around 
a Catholic Prime Minister in an un- 
named Scandinavian country (is there 
a theory that anonymity of place 
makes for universality?), his pious, 
sickly wife, their artistic and cynical 
daughter, callow but idealistic son, a 


sinister private secretary, and a fat 
Dominican who has the childlike sim- 
plicity that Stolpe likes to bestow on 
his favorite priests — they are fools in 
men’s eyes, but the only ones who 
really know what’s going on. As a 
national crisis, perpetrated by the 
Communists, emerges, the characters 
slowly move toward their separate 
destinies. The Minister’s pride is 
broken, his wife’s sentimentality is 
stripped away, the secretary is un- 
masked, the son is killed and the 
daughter begins to understand her 
father. An adept at psychological 
probing, Stolpe is fond of revealing 
the underlayers of vanity, pride and 
self-deceit that cripple most human 
beings. In the process he pushes his 
characters to the edge of their individ- 
ual abysses and then calmly lets them 
topple over; they will find their only 
peace in a naked confrontation with 
God. Stolpe has been compared with 
Mauriac and Bernanos, but he has a 
quieter, more hopeful attitude than the 
first and he dwells less on the enormity 
of evil and the almost unbearable 
presence of holiness than the second. 
He concentrates on ordinary people 
who are forced by circumstances to 
ferret out God’s hidden purposes. In so 
doing they learn to be still and to 
listen, to let go of themselves so that 
they may be seized by God. This effort 
is not as powerfully dramatic as 
Stolpe’s previous novel, The Sound of 
a Distant Horn, and the characters are 
somehow less engaging. Things seem 
rigged in favor of God and the Domin- 
ican, and everyone moves too mechan- 
ically toward temporal defeat and 
spiritual victory. Nevertheless, Stolpe’s 
gifts are impressive; his style, even 
in translation, is compelling and his 
religious attitude which tries to see 
Christianity and life with new eyes, 
avoiding clichés and big words, is 
provocative. 

Nothing nearly so ambitious hap- 
pens in Through Streets Broad and 
Narrow, by Gabriel Fielding (Mor- 
row, $4.50). A young Englishman, 
John Blaydon, goes to Dublin to study 
medicine at Trinity College. He is 
neither poor enough to pity nor power- 
ful enough to arouse immediate curi- 
osity. Fut somehow he is more 
interesting than any of the characters 
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in the other two novels. Although lit- 
erature is strewn with tales of callow 
youths becoming older and a little less 
confused men, this funny, sharply 
etched portrait of a young man’s head- 
long gallop into manhood is as good as 
any that has come along in quite a 
while. One reason is that the author 
doesn’t take his hero too seriously; 
another is that he not only sees through 
but beyond him. While Blaydon is 
busily falling in and out of love, study- 
ing, sizing up his fellow students and 
learning to live with himself, Fielding 
is ranging over the damp, gray world 
of Dublin during the late Thirties. He 
looks into Dublin’s hotels and private 
clubs, its hospitals and slums, its none 
too glittering social life and its com- 
plicated network of religious and class 
distinctions. He also introduces an as- 
sortment of Anglo- and Protestant- 
Irish characters, some of whom are 
aristocratic and giddily eccentric and 
others who are poor and very bitter 
about it. Blaydon moves around the 
edges of this patchwork society but he 
never really gets inside it; after awhile 
he simply accepts Dublin and the Irish, 
realizing intuitively that he will never 
understand either and being too pre- 
occupied with his career, his romances 
and finally World War II, to care. 
After reading Fielding’s crisp, good- 
humored, highly entertaining picture 
of the English and the Irish, still no 
nearer understanding each other than 
they ever have been, one can’t help 
thinking that there is a lot to be said 
for the old-fashioned novel where the 
action is lively, the characters are be- 
lievable human beings and the authors 
use them to tell a story, not as vehicles 
for their religious or political theories. 
— Oona SULLIVAN 


THe CENTER OF THE GREEN by John 
Bowen (McDowell, Obolensky, $3.50), 
is a spare and intelligent British novel 
dedicated to the proposition that most 
men are created futile. Specimens are 
Colonel Justin Baker, a retired Blimp 
who takes long walks in the country to 
keep out of his wife’s way ; Teresa, the 
wife, who hates herself for being — and 
can’t help being — one of those grasp- 
ing mothers she sees on television ; the 
graspee, son Julian, a married ad man 
who runs home to the provinces from 
London after getting the girl upstairs 
in trouble, and another son, Charles, a 
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schizophrenic who has cut himself off 
from normal emotions because they’re 
all such an effort. 

By the end of the book, Charles has 
tried suicide twice, more out of curios- 
ity than anything so vital as despair, 
and a scheme to end Julian’s lustless 
promiscuity has ended instead with the 
death of the Colonel. After his funeral, 
the two “boys” take the afternoon train 
up to London and Mother is left to sob 
her heart out before the TV. Charles 
provides the moral: “Things aren’t 
fair. Why should they be? You just 
have to accept all that, the way it is.” 
There’s only one bright note: Julian’s 
wife has agreed to adopt his illegiti- 
mate child. 

In summary, the novel sounds faintly 
ludicrous. It isn’t. Each character is 
over-burdened with the sort of acute 
self-knowledge that stops just short of 
right action, making the fulfillment of 
each compulsion even more pitiful. 
Charles in particular knows far too 
much about himself for his own good, 
and the quiet horror of his attempt to 
fill a long, empty London weekend is 
a memorable gloss on Eliot’s “What 
shall we do tomorrow? What shall we 
ever do?” Even the knowing satire— 
ad agencies again and group therapy 
meetings—is gentle and a little sad, as 
if the author hadn’t the heart to mock 
such confused children. 

The Center of the Green is clearly 
not what one British reviewer called it, 
a “great” book. A few of its scenes and 
most of its existentialist/stoic answers 
to the pointlessness of modern life owe 
as much to Mrs. Baker’s favorite soap 
operas as to Sartre, a hazard the author 
seems aware of and yet unable to over- 
come. It is a very good book by a wry 
and alert intelligence which I hope will 
turn in the future to less familiar and 
more fruitful themes than contempo- 
rary acedia. — DANIEL SULLIVAN 


THe Summer oF Desire by John Gold- 
thorpe (Coward-McCann Inc., $3.95). 
Goldthorpe, we are told, is a medical 
officer in Kent who writes in his spare 
time. So is the hero of his book, Martin 
Dexter. Handsome, prosperous, married 
to a concert pianist, and a complete 
prig, Dexter is a recent convert to 
Catholicism and quite proud that he 
studied theology for two years before 
he made the big step, too. 

“What passionate obsession could 
drive such a man to lust, adultery and 
attempted murder?” Jeers the book 
jacket. The answer is a scatterbrained 
teenage tease named Jansey Wilson. 
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A genial biography of a saint 
who was an extraordinarily lov- 
able human being. In easy con- 
versational style, the author 
captures the essence of the man 
and the 16th-century Rome in 
which he lived. “A well-written, 
light, vivid presentation.” —CLaAIRE 
BisHoP 
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Jansey is the niece of Father Gannon, 
the oddball parish priest to whom the 
“sincerely devout” Martin manages to 
confess every six months or so. She’s 
also her uncle’s temporary housekeeper. 
Their affair doesn’t go much beyond 
some adolescent front-seat necking, 
but this, we are to believe, is enough 
to drive Martin to such a frenzy that 
he tries to shoot Jansey after discover- 
ing her in someone else’s front seat. He 
fails, his wife comes home from a 
concert tour, and Jansey flies off with 
that deus ex machina of bad British 
novels, the rich American. Finis. 

With, I suppose, the best intentions 
in the world, the author has perverted 
the great theme of passion vs. faith 
(see The Heart of the Matter) into a 
fraudulent, lukewarm “Catholic” novel 
which lacks even the vitality of honest 
trash. It is obvious to the reader if not 
to the author that Martin’s Dark Night 
of the Soul is actually a mild case of 
Seven-Year Itch—and he doesn’t even 
scratch very hard. Given the limita- 
tions of his character, I found the 
melodramatic shooting scene as hard 
to accept as the scene in which Father 
Gannon (up to then one of those per- 
missive “modern” priests who swears, 
smokes a great many cigarettes and 
loves to shock people by boozing with 
the altar wine) abruptly switches gears 
and refuses to hear Martin’s confes- 
sion. Technically, too, the author 
breaks an elementary rule by expecting 
us to take on faith (all that theology, 
I suppose) what must be demon- 
strated: the breakdown of Martin’s 
marriage, for example. I’m forced to 
agree with the last sentence in the 
book: “The whole thing might never 
have happened.” I wasn’t convinced 
for a moment it did.—D.S. 


Love anp Like, by Herbert Gold 
(Dial, $3.95) is a fine collection of 
short stories all about love and the like. 
Jewish boyhood in Cleveland, lonely 
bachelorhood in New York, and an 
American’s sense of foreignness in 
Haiti— these are some of Mr. Gold’s 
subjects. The plots of his longest and 
best stories, “Love and Like” and “The 
Heart of the Artichoke,” stand as 
types for the rest. In the first a thirty- 
year-old man seeks refuge from a 
wrecked marriage in a romanticized 
affair with a younger woman, and in 
the second a boy awakens to the dis- 
tinctions between love and like in his 
relations with his family and the out- 
side world. Essentially, these are 
stories about youth: about adolescents 


stumbling out of their first childhood 
and adults searching for the security 
of their second. — Paut LEvinE 


To Sir, Wit Love, E. R. Braithwaite 
(Prentice-Hall, $3.50) is the true ac- 
count of a young Negro’s first year 
teaching in the London slums. Since 
very little happened to the author that 
might not have happened to any young 
teacher of any color anywhere, readers 
looking for sensation or even drama 
are going to be disappointed. At first 
his teenage students didn’t like him; 
they banged their desk-tops sometimes 
and he had to take an obscene doll 
away from one of them; a boy chal- 
lenged him to box in gym class 
(Braithwaite knocked him out) ; a girl 
fell in love with him. That’s about all 
that happened, which may be a tribute 
both to the courtesy of English chil- 
dren and the stature of their teacher 
but does not make for overpowering 
interest. More significant are Braith- 
waite’s experiences outside the class- 
room bucking Britain’s unacknowl- 
edged but quite genuine color line. 
Even those, however, are drained of 
humanity by a stiff, almost pompous 
style which some carrier from the 
American PTA must have smuggled 
past British authorities. (“There, in a 
large rambling wooden schoolhouse, 
light and cool within, surounded by 
wide, tree-shaded lawns on which | 
had romped with my fellows in vigor- 
ous contentment, I spent rich happy 
days, filled with the excitement of 
learning, each new little achievement 
a personal adventure and a source of 
satisfaction to my interested parents.”) 
There may be something to be said for 
ghostwriters after all. — D.S. 


AMERICAN Son, by Francis MacManus 
(Knopf-Borzoi, paperback, $1.75), is 
an interesting but rather talky novel 
about an Irishman’s reaction to Ameri- 
can weather, optimism and summer heat, 
and a young American’s fumbling at- 
tempts in Europe to find himself. The 
story opens in New Mexico with a travel- 
ling Irish writer’s becoming ensnared in 
the private grief of a middle-aged couple 
who are sorrowing over their son’s pro 
longed absence in Europe. As it turns 
out, the prodigal has been chasing a fa- 
miliar will-o-the-wisp, the secret of sanc- 
tity, across the continent. When the 
Irishman goes home he finds the young 
man in a shabby Dublin tenement fever- 
ishly giving money to the poor and try- 
ing to rehabilitate a ragged whiskey 
priest. The dénouément leaves things 
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pretty much up in the air, but Mr. Mac- 
Manus writes well and he has a fairly 
sharp eye for the idiosyncrasies of 
Americans, whether languishing at 
home or letting their hair grow abroad. 


ImperiAL Caesar, by Rex Warner (Lit- 
tle, Brown, $5.00). The highly readable 
and completely engrossing second vol- 
ume of a study of the consolidator of the 
Roman Empire, a first-person narrative 
which avoids the clichés of the historical 
novel and emerges as a minor master- 
piece. Warner is a skilled commentator 
on the ancient political scene and an 
accomplished student of the uses and 
abuses of power. His Caesar is not only 
a politician of genius and one of the 
world’s leading military strategists — 
Warner makes us both accept and resent 
his Caesar—but a master negotiator 
and a generous conqueror. Warner’s 
Caesar stresses his compassion after bat- 
tle, admits his mistakes — offhandedly 
—and makes the most of his generosity 
to his foes, forgiving them several times 
over after they had violated treaties and 
personal pledges: incidentally, and al- 
most inadvertently, he tells us that the 
Gallic wars took a million lives and put 
another million men into slavery. 


ALSO OF INTEREST 

TuE Poisons 1n Your Foon, by William 
Longgood (Simon & Schuster, $3.95) is 
a systematic indictment of the current 
adulteration of food in the United States. 
Poisonous chemicals such as DDT and 
Chlordane are sprayed on soil and crops 
and in barns; meats and fowl are laced 
with pesticides, injected with artificial 
sex hormones, treated with antibiotics 
and shot with tranquilizers; coal tar 
dyes are added to ice cream, candy, cold 
cuts, frozen desserts, pastries, soft drinks 
and fruits; cake flour is treated with 
nitric acid to make it look egg-yolk yel- 
low; a battery of chemicals is put into 
bread and a wide variety of packaged 
and quick-serve foods. The purposes of 
the increasing use of chemicals are to 
make food products look more attrac- 
tive, to retard or hide spoilage and of 
course to make money for those indus- 
trial firms which have chemical waste 
products or which manufacture chemi- 
cals for explosives, paint, detergents, etc. 
Their use as food additives provides the 
companies with another highly lucrative 
sales outlet. The Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has neither the staff nor the 
equipment to pre-test or police thor- 
oughly the proper use of the additives 
and it is under constant pressure from 
business, advertising and politicians 
with entrenched interests among their 





JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
has the 


OSMIROID 
PEN 


for writing 
the Chancery Hand 


As a service to JUBILEE readers 
interested in writing the famous 
chancery italic, the Ikon Guild 
now stocks the Osmiroid pen. 
Made in England, it is especially 
designed for writing the 
chancery hand. The price is 
$2.50 per pen. Schools and other 
organizations or individuals 
receive a 20% discount on orders 
of twelve or more pens. Also 
available is the Osmiroid 
lettering set, consisting of pen 
and six nibs for writing italic 
letters of varying thickness and 
height. Price, $6. 

> NOTE: Left-handed people can 
obtain a pen with appropriate 
nib at no extra charge. 

> FREE: With each pen, a 
pamphlet reprint of JUBILEE’s 
article on how to write the 
chancery hand. 





JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 

377 Park Avenue South, 

New York 16 

Enclosed is $_______for the 
following: 

Osmiroid pen(s) @ $2.50. (Check 
box if you want the left-hand nib [].) 
Orders of twelve or more, 20% 
discount ($2 each). Please enclose 25c 


postage and handling on each total 
order. 





Osmiroid lettering sets @ $6. 
Orders of twelve or more, 20% 
discount. Enclose 25c postage. 





Send pen(s) and free pamphlet on 
writing the chancery hand to: 





Name 





Street 





City & zone State 
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If you only knew 
what 17c 
could do 

for this baby 





G he’s only a few months old... 
but slowly, painfully starving 
to death! She needs help. Will you 
give it? 

Only 17¢ will send her needed 
vitamins for a whole month. Only 
$2.00 will send her baby food for 
a whole month. 


Mission dispensaries care for 
thousands of God’s poor ones like 
this each year. Your contributions 
send the supplies they so desper- 
ately need. Only pennies will pre- 
vent lifelong blindness in new- 
born infants! Just $1.00 can 
actually relieve leprosy . . . treat 
a victim of yaws or tuberculosis 
... counteract a highly contagious 
case of dysentery. Only $10.00 can 
treat 375 victims of malaria. 


Remember . . . Christ Himself 
promised you that one day His 
Father will say: “Whatsoever you 
have done unto one of these, My 
least brethren, you have done it 
unto Me.” Are not these poor 
people truly among the least? 


Please send as much as you can 
as soon as you can. God bless you. 


= a oe oe on oe oe oe ee ee 


| Rev. Edward F. Garesche, S.J. 
CATHOLIC MEDICAL MISSION 
BOARD 
8 West 17th Street, 
( New York 11, New York 
Dear Father: I am enclosing 
_________. as my contribution to 
help send medical supplies to the 
needy missions. Please pray for 
me and my special intention. 





SS i Zone.... State..... 


(0 Check here for acknowledg- 
ment and free copy of Medical 
Mission News magazine. 
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constituents to administer the law laxly. 
Consequently there is only rudimentary 
testing of the toxic value of food adulter- 
ants (many in use are admitted to be 
poisonous but because they are admin- 
istered in small doses the companies say 
their presence in food is harmless —a 
contention which it would take many 
years to prove, and in the meantime the 
public acts as a guinea pig), and there 
is little or no testing to determine which 
additives are cancer-producing. 

The overall effect, Mr. Longgood says, 
is that today Americans are eating flat, 
tasteless, often decayed, poisonous or 
cancer-inducing food and are being per- 
suaded that they have never been health- 
ier, bigger or stronger. National health 
statistics show a different story — an in- 
crease in cancer in children (once a 
medical rarity, cancer now takes a great- 
er number of lives of children from four 
to fourteen years than any other disease. 
The rise of fifty percent over the last 
ten years cannot be explained away by 
better diagnosis — it is a real increase), 
a steady rise in degenerative diseases 
and in “tired blood” ailments that don’t 
send people to hospitals but leave them 
spiritless, without energy, ill equipped 
to resist infection. In spite of this, Mr. 
Longgood points out, anyone who objects 
to poisons and carcinogens entering his 
system through sprayed, dyed or other- 
wise treated food, is immediately labeled 
a quack or a food faddist. That there are 
any number of eccentrics interested in 
health food can scarcely be denied by 
anyone who has ever peeked inside a 
health food store. Nevertheless, all those 
concerned with the natural growth and 
treatment of food should not automat- 
ically be suspected of being mentally 
deranged. 

On the brighter side, cattle and fowl 
are raised and fruits, vegetables and 
grains are grown organically (no chem- 
icals or artificial fertilizers, etc.) in 
some areas and they are becoming in- 
creasingly popular among a small per- 
centage of the population if only because 
they taste better. Still, the powerful bloc 
of industrial, political and advertising 
interests that combine to fool the pub- 
lic about what it is eating makes the 
battle for pure food an uneven one. 
Meanwhile, the land is depleted, the 
balance of nature is destroyed and we 
cheerfully eat poisons and carcinogens 
as we prattle about being the best fed 
nation in the world.—O. S. 


Erasmus and His Times, by Louis 
Bouyer, Cong. Orat. (The Newman 
Press, $3.75). A fresh look at the Ren- 
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the 
church year in 
GReEGoRIAN chant 


The Kyriale and proper for Sunday 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild presents a 
unique feature — the Kyriale 
and the Sunday and feastday 
propers in Gregorian chant, each 
Mass on a single 45 rpm record. 
Now in the process of being 
recorded, half of the Sunday 
Masses have been finished. The 
series is ideal for the student, 
for choirs as a guide to practice, 
and for the lover of Gregorian 
chant. The disks have been 
recorded by leading monastery 
and cathedral choirs in France. 
The price per record: $2. 


To JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
0 Enclosed is $______- (at $2 each) 
for the following (please circle num- 
bers of records you want): 


K8 Mass VIII (of the angels) 

K11 Mass XI (regular Sundays) 

K17 Masses XVII and XVIII (Asperges 
me) 

Pl First Sunday of Advent 

P2 Second Sunday of Advent 

P3 Third Sunday of Advent 

P4 Fourth Sunday of Advent 

P5 Christmas 

P6 Sunday in the Octave of Christmas 

P8 Epiphany 

P10 Second Sunday after Epiphany 

Pll Third Sunday after Epiphany 

P12 Septuagesima Sunday 

P13 Sexagesima Sunday 

P14 Quinquagesima Sunday 

P16 Second Sunday of Lent 

P17 Third Sunday of Lent 

P18 Fourth Sunday of Lent 

P19 Passion Sunday 

P21 Quasimodo (Low) Sunday 

P22 Second Sunday after Easter 

P23 Third Sunday after Easter 

P24 Fourth Sunday after Easter 

P25 Fifth Sunday after Easter 


_ 











Name 

Street 

City € zone State 
JUBILEE 
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aissance priest-scholar Erasmus, already 
the subject of an immense assort- 
ment of books, ranging from the bizarre 
to the erudite. In an attempt to give a 
true accounting of Erasmus’s still con- 
troversial theological position, Father 
Bouyer delves into the complicated 
Dutch humanist’s personality and phi- 
losophy and presents some new and 
enlightening theories. Father Bouyer 
concludes that Erasmus was the chief 
creator of positive theology, bringing to 
light the “incomparable riches of what 
theologians call the ‘facts of revela- 
tion,”” and reopening the permanent 
sources of Christian doctrine to an age 
engaged in erecting “an ever narrowing 
structure of questionable deductions.” 


999 


Tue CuristiaAN Topay, by Jean Dan- 
iélou, S.J. (Desclee, $2.75). Reflective 
essays on the recurring problem of how 
to be a Christian in a world that has 
pretty much given up Christianity as a 
lost cause. Pére Daniélou touches on the 
constant themes of holiness, love of God, 
faith, hope, liberty, poverty and is wise 
enough not to suggest a hard and fast 
program for achieving any of them, being 
content to make things clear, straighten 
but a few confused notions and let the 
reader take it from there. 


Last Diaries of Leo Tolstoy (Putnam 
Capricorn, $1.35). The journals, one 
public (read by relatives and friends), 
the other secret (Tolstoy kept it on his 
person) of Tolstoy’s last year. The 
public diary, a combination of daily 
trivia and a record of his unresolved 
spiritual conflicts and his increasing 
awareness of death; the private diary 
a record of his tense relationship with 
his wife, from whom he had been alien- 
ated largely as a result of his moral, 
economic and spiritual beliefs. The 
struggle on both planes was intense 
and demoralizing, and ended only in 
Tolstoy’s flight and death. 


Tue Mystery oF THE CuuRcH, by Yves 
Congar, O.P. (Helicon, $4.75). A study, 
in six essays, of the nature of the Church 
with emphasis on the role of the Holy 
Ghost. Pére Congar is careful to con- 
sider the non-Catholic view of the 
Church, and discusses with tact and skill 
some particularly knotty questions about 
the papacy. 


ProTesTANT, CaTHOLic, Jew, by Will 
Herberg (Doubleday Anchor, $1.25). 
A revised version of the trenchant 
study of the three major faiths. An 
original work of great incisiveness by 
a particularly astute observer. 
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SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: 
B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 


The School of Sacred Theology 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is one mile west of 
the University of Notre Dame 








COLLEGE 
OF 
ST. FRANCIS 


Joliet, Illinois 


A resident and day 4-year liberal 
arts college for women 
Fully accredited 
Grants bachelor of arts, bachelor of 


science, bachelor of music degrees. 





FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
Fairfield, Conn. 


The Jesuit University of southern New Eng- 
land — College of Arts and Sciences — Men 
Only. Business Administration: Accounting, 
Management, Marketing. Art: Languages, 
mathematics. Natural Sciences: Education, 
government, history, etc. — Graduate Dept. of 
Education — Coeducational. MA degree and 
sixth-year certificate program in classroom 
teaching, supervision, administration, psychol- 
ogy and guidance. 

Boarding accommodations in two -new resi- 
dence halls. Director of Admission, Fairfield 
University, Fairfield, Connecticut; phone 
CL 9-8313. 





COLLEGE OF THE 
HOLY NAMES 


3500 Mountain Blvd., Oakland 19, California 
A Catholic liberal arts college designed for 
women. Completely new campus. Conducted 
by the Sisters of the Holy Names. B.A., B.M., 
B.S. and M.A. Degrees. For information, write 
to: Office of the Dean, College of the Holy 
Names, Oakland 19, California. 





ST. PROCOPIUS COLLEGE 


Lisle, Illinois (in suburban Chicago) 

A college of liberal arts and sciences con- 
ducted by the Benedictine Fathers. A fully 
accredited four-year college for men offering 
degree programs in the arts and sciences, and 
pre-professional programs for engineering, 
medicine, dentistry, law, teaching, divinity. 
Address the Registrar. 





OUR LADY OF 
ANGELS ACADEMY 


Clinton, Iowa 


Girls’ Boarding School — Kindergarten through 
High School. Homelike buildings, extensive 
campus. Conducted by the Sisters of Charity, 
B.V.M., accredited by the North Central Asso- 
ciation. 





A school for YOU 
if you wish to prepare for college in a 
resident school where beauty brings in- 
spiration and confidence comes with 
achievement: 


SCHOOL OF THE 
BROWN COUNTY URSULINES 
Saint Martin, Ohio 
Grades 7-12 Established 1845 





Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national 
accreditation. Pre-professional training for medi- 
cine, law, social service. oo ag sec- 
ondary teacher education; art, home 

economics education. 209-acre pote eg ."y foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 


Catalog on Request. Write Box B 








MOUNT de CHANTAL 
VISITATION ACADEMY 


Wheeling, West Virginia. Founded 1848. Resi- 
dent school for girls, 7th-12th grades. Com- 
plete college preparatory course — small 
classes — home atmosphere — sports, fine and 





commercial arts, music — dramatics; general, | 


academic course and secretarial studies avail- | 


able. For catalog, address: the Directress. 
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Be a JUBILEE agent 

in your spare time 

Help make America’s 
fastest growing Catholic 
magazine even bigger 


Write: Philip Green 
Agent’s program 
JUBILEE 
377 Park Avenue South 
New York 16 


VTVVVVVVVVVVVvG." 
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IKON GUILD ARTWORK 








Imported from Europe: Russian folk ikons re- 
produced in heavy bronze and enameled accord- 
ing to traditional techniques by monks of the 
Eastern Rite. The three-bar crucifix is from a 
processional cross. The smaller ikons are lovely 
representations of the Virgin and Child. JUBILEE’s 
prices for all items are exceptionally low. Compare 
and buy through the Ikon Guild. 


Ci2b) Center panel of Christ from the triptych, $12 
C22) Our Lady of Kazan, $x}4’’, $9 

C34) Cross, plain bronze, illustrated, $9 

@ Add 50¢ shipping charge for each item above 


C1) Our Lady of Viadimir, 272%&"’, $3 

C6) Cross, plain bronze, 5%”, $3 

C8) Cross, plain bronze, 8”, $6 

C19) Christ enthroned, plain bronze, 31%4744%", $4 
C26) Our Lady of Kazan, 272%”, $3 

C27) Cross with instruments of the Passion, 8”, $3 
C30) St. George and the dragon, 1%271%", $2.50 
C86) St. Nicholas, plain bronze, 2x2”, $2 

@ Add 25¢ shipping charges for each item 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Park Avenue South, New York, 16 





BACK IN STOCK 
The reproduction 
of the famous 


Black VIRGIN 


of Montserrat 


This is a beautiful replica of 
a centuries-old statue vener- 
ated by millions of pilgrims 
to Spain. Height, ten inches; 
made of composition wood; 
painted in gold, black, red 
and white. rrEM No. 6; price, 
$25 
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Street 
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Coming events 


September 


2 


1l 


13 


16 


23 


ends 


30th 


October 
9 


15 


LABOR DAY WEEKEND RETREAT 
for single women, at St. Mein- 
rad, Ind., given by Father 
Raban Hathorn, editor of 
“Marriage” magazine. Write: 
Guest House, St. Meinrad’s 
Archabbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

1960 STUDENT CROSS PILCRIM- 
AGE from St. Michael’s College, 
University of Toronto to the 
North American Martyrg 
shrine, Midland, Ontario. Ap- 
proximate cost, $3 per day plus 
$2.50 initial fee. Send inquiries 
to: Tom Cushing, 32 Ashbury 
Ave., Toronto 10, Ont. 

FIFTH INTERNATIONAL THOM- 
IsTIC CONGRESS for philoso- 
phers, theologians, opens in 
Rome, Italy. This year’s aims: 
“The Foundation of and Aids 
to Morality,” “The Mutual 
Agreement and Preservation of 
the Rights of Truth and Free- 
dom,” and “The True Concept 
of Labor.” 

NATIONAL LAYWOMEN’S _ RE- 
TREAT MOVEMENT Eastern re- 
gional conference; Atlantic 
City, N.J. Details from NLRM 
Central Bureau of Information, 
Maria Stein Retreat House, 
Maria Stein, O. 

GOLDEN JUBILEE CONVENTION 
OF NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CATHOLIC CHARITIES in New 
York City. Address by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower; solemn Pon- 
tifical Mass at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral on Sept. 25th. Cardi- 
nals McIntyre, O’Hara and 
Spellman will attend. Also ob- 
serves the tercentenary of the 
deaths of St. Vincent de Paul 
and Louise de Marillac, and 
the 127th anniversary of the 
establishment in France of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
oldest lay Catholic organization 
in the United States. 

SUMMER EXHIBIT OF CONTEM- 
PORARY RELIGIOUS ART, Gallery 
Chi Rho, Chicago. Hours: 9-5 
weekdays; closed weekends. 
720 North Rush Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


LOURDES PILGRIMAGE FOR THE 
sick leaves International Air- 
port, New York. A_ nine-day 
special trip providing air pas- 
sage, accommodations, meals, 
arrangements for _ stretcher 
cases. Solemn Mass prior to 
departure. Write to: Catholic 
Travel Office, Dupont Circle 
Buildings, Washington 6, D.C. 
EDITH STEIN GUILD ANNUAL 
COMMUNION BREAKFAST. Mass 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 9 
a.M. Breakfast and bestowal 
of annual Edith Stein award 
to the Rev. Victor J. Donovan, 
C.P. at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
10:15 a.m. For reservations. 
write: Elinor Paul, 31-34 99 
St., E. Elmhurst 69, N.Y. 


JUBILEE 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO BE 
A TEEN-AGER. You're at 
the halfway stage. Where 
are you going? Importance 
of Church to future. Using 
native talents. Why God 
made two sexes. New atti- 
tudes. 


BECOMING AN ADULT 
THE EASY WAY. Four prin- 
ciples to help make deci- 
sions. Why experiences and 
rules of others apply to you. 
Millions have had your 
problems. Three steps to 
help make good habits and 
break bad ones. 


A DOCTOR TALKS TO 
YOUNG PEOPLE. by James 
T. Geddis, M.D. Physical 
changes of boys. Physical 
changes of girls. Health 
precautions. Sexual prob- 
lems. ‘‘Facts of life.’”” Why 
sexual stimulation should 
be avoided. Dangers of soli- 
tary sins. Venereal disease. 
Emotional changes. 


YOUR EVERYDAY PROB- 
LEMS. Some conflicts are 
inevitable. How much free- 
dom? Parents set standards. 
Parents know more than 
you imagine. School work, 
spending money, meals, 
cars. Inferiority feelings, 
daydreaming, sex problems. 
Secret fears. 

HOW TO MAKE & KEEP 
FRIENDS. Four rules to 
help you make friends. Cul- 
tivate a sense of humor. 
Don’t put on airs. How poor 
manners lose friends. Qual- 
ities that boys want in girls 
and girls want in boys. 


HOW TO WIDEN YOUR 
CIRCLE OF FRIENDS. The 
best ways to find friends. 
School and parish activi- 
ties, hobbies. Making dates. 
Beware of men and women 
much older than yourself! 
Dangers of homosexuality. 


HOW TO BE SAFE ON A 
DATE. Increasing preva- 
lence of intercourse, preg- 
nancies and venereal dis- 
ease among teen-agers. 
When should dating begin? 
When to go steady. Some 
girls encourage ‘‘passes.’’ 
Questionable places. Drink- 
ing. Car cautions. Kissing, 
necking, petting. 


WHAT CAREER FOR YOU? 


















Your life’s work. Make use 
of your talents. The place 
of money and glory. Chris- 
tian concept of work. What 
=e is best for you? 


YOU HAVE A RELI- 
gious VOCATION? How 
you can tell. Physical, men- 
tal and emotional require- 
ments. Different vocations. 
Advantages of the religious 
life. Celibacy. Obedience. 
Poverty. Part parents play 
in vocations. 


VERY REV. MSGR. 
GEORGE A. KELLY 


The Catholic Youth’s Guide 
to Life and Love 


By Very Rev. Monsignor George A. Kelly, 
With a Foreword and Imprimatur by 
His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


MARRY OR STAY SINGLE? 
Sacramental nature of mar- 
riage. Main reasons for 
marriage. Physical and 
emotional satisfactions. Joys 
of parenth a y artifi- 
cial birth control is wrong. 
The single state. Evils of 
“marriage at any cost.’’ 
Unmarried persons can be 
happy. 

DATING NON-CATHOLICS. 
Dangers to your faith. 
Promises signed by the non- 
Catholic partner. Do mixed 
marriages make converts? 
Practical aids to avoid a 
mixed marriage. 


WHEN YOU’RE READY TO 
GO STEADY. Impediments 
to marriage. Persons no- 
body should marry. The 
“in-law test’’ for prospec- 
tive brides and grooms. Six 
factors to help you choose 
a boy friend or girl friend 
wisely. 


ARE YOU SURE IT’S 

LOVE? Misunderstandings 

about ‘‘love.”” The qualities 

of true love. Three pillars 

of mutual love. How can 

you tell if it’s really love? 
ve vs. infatuation. 


YOUR ENGAGEMENT. Dan- 
gers of short and long en- 
gagements. The betrothal 
rite. ‘‘Rights’’ of engaged 
couples. Two rules for the 
unmarried. What should be 
revealed about one’s past? 
Pre-Cana_ Conferences. 
When and how to break an 
engagement. 


PREPARING FOR YOUR 
WEDDING. A priest is nec- 
essary. How much time to 
allow. Rules on where mar- 
riages can be held. Special 
requirements for mixed 
marriages. Large wedding 
or small? Be fully prepared 
spiritually. 


sytholi€ | tanDow HOUSE, Dept. JB-120 
C a P.O. Box 312, Murray Hill Station, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me—for FREE 10-DAY 
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the Facts They Need to Know 
about LIFE and LOVE 


Recommended by Cardinal Spellman to Help Fulfill 
One of the Most Important and Difficult 
Obligations of Parents to Young People 


ERE AT LAST is the book that 
Catholic teen-agers vitally 
need — and one which parents will 
welcome as an approved and sen- 
sible way to help fulfill a sacred 
duty to those whom God has placed 
in their care. 

Now Monsignor George A. Kelly, 
Director of the New York Archdio- 
cese’s Family Life Bureau, has drawn 
upon his wide experience as educator, 
priest and counselor, to bring to 
youngsters from twelve to twenty all 
the facts they need to know about life 
and love. 


Answers Hundreds of Questions 


From the start of adolescence 
through the later teen years, Father 
Kelly’s new book explains in detail 
what “growing up” really means—the 
physical changes that occur in boys 
and girls—the many emotional prob- 
lems that arise—the increasing moral 
dangers. Here he answers hundreds of 
questions that disturb young people — 
questions they hesitate to ask even 
their parents—questions their parents 
are often embarrassed to answer. 

With frank explanations, Father 
Kelly clears up mistaken notions 
about sex. He points out the pitfalls 
inherent in certain friendships, the 
importance of morality in dating and 
courtship. He explains the true mean- 
ing of Holy Matrimony. He shows how 
to maintain a proper balance between 
spiritual and material values. 

But this book is not a sermon. Rath- 
er, it is a sympathetic and straight- 
forward approach to the vital problems 
that face all young people from the 
age of puberty to the contemplation 
of marriage. Father Kelly minces no 
words. His book discusses sexual prob- 
lems, menstruation, marital relations 
—warns against venereal diseases, 
birth control, homosexuality. In forth- 
right terms he tells teen-agers how to 
be safe on a date — what situations to 


avoid—what people to stay away from. 
Everything is explained simply and 
reverently, clearly and understand- 
ably, by one who never forgets that 
he was once a teen-ager himself. 


What Cardinal Spellman Says 
About This Long-Needed Book 


Make no mistake about it, this book 
is for every Catholic teen-ager — no 
matter how “sophisticated” or “inno- 
cent” he or she may appear. For the 
more informed youth this book will 
correct misconceptions and erroneous 
attitudes. For the “wide-eyed” it may 
well provide a priceless safeguard 
against tragedy. Neediess to say, a 
glance at any newspaper will prove 
at once the dreadful price that inno- 
cence sometimes pays for ignorance. 


As His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
says in his Foreword to Father Kelly’s 
book: “The Catholic Youth’s Guide of- 
fers unmarried Catholics many prac- 
tical directives for dealing with some 
of the critical problems facing Ameri- 
can youth. They will receive helpful 
counsel on making the proper choice 
of a state in life, and time-tested guid- 
ance on the best means of preparing 
themselves for that vocation. Parents 
of adolescents will find this book of 
assistance to them in fulfilling their 
own responsibilities as the primary 
educators of their children.” 


Examine It 10 Days Free 


Because this book belongs in the hands of 
every Catholic teen-ager, arrangements 
have been made to offer copies to parents 
for ten days’ free examination. You may 
obtain one merely by sending the coupon ; 
no money is required. A copy will be sent 
to you in a plain wrapper. 

After ten days, if you decide not to keep 
it for any reason, simply return it and 
owe nothing. Otherwise, send only $3.95 
plus postage and handling costs as pay- 
ment in full. Mail the coupon today. 
RANDOM HOUSE, Dept. JB-120, P.O. 
Box 312, Murray Hill Station, New 
York 16, N.Y 





EXAMINATION—a copy of THE CATH- 
OLIC YOUTH’S GUIDE TO LIFE AND 
LOVE by Very Rev. Msgr. George A. 
Kelly, with a Foreword and Imprimatur by 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. If for any rea- 
son I decide not to keep it, I may return it 
within ten days and owe nothing. Other- 
wise I will send only $3.95 plus a few cents 
postage and handling costs. 
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PS Oe eae ORR «5 «: BOs 5.6 6% 
SAVE POSTAGE COSTS. Check 
here if you wish to remit in full 
WITH this coupon. Then WE 
will pay all postage and han- 
dling costs. Same 10-day refund 
guaranteed. JB120 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





Running Wilde 


One movie about Oscar Wilde should 
be enough for any man, so we skipped 
“The Trials of Oscar Wilde” and con- 
centrated on the Robert Morley ver- 
sion — chiefly because it had a shorter 
title, just “Oscar Wilde.” 

It turned out to be pretty much like 
one of Oscar’s own lesser efforts: op- 
pressively artificial, funny in spots, 
morally irrelevant. You might gather 
from it that Wilde was on trial for 
some obscure infringement, like 
stamping out Boy Scouts’ campfires: 
and perhaps he was, at that. The actual 
transcript is a bit vague in places. 

But this vagueness did not then, as 
it does now, serve to cool public fever. 
In an age afraid to speak its mind, the 
legal euphemisms must have been 
charged with pretty high voltage. 
When Wilde confessed that he liked to 
take young boys to dinner, women 
were doubtless rushed distractedly in 
and out of the courtroom; when he 
admitted that some of his dinner com- 
panions belonged to the lower orders, 
strong men fainted. 

None of this nervous horror is con- 
veyed in the movie. It wouldn’t have 
been easy in any case: we of the Ten- 
nessee Williams era do not frighten 
lightly. But no attempt is made what- 
soever to reconstruct the moral atmos- 
phere of the time — or even the moral 
atmosphere of our own time. Wilde’s 
problem, in the end, seems rather less 
important than being Ernest. In the 
latter play, you may remember, it is a 
crisis when somebody eats up all the 
cucumber sandwiches: Wilde’s down- 
fall seems hardly more spectacular 
than that, a shortage of cucumbers, a 
mislaid fan. 

Obviously, the intention was to 
avoid giving offense. But in that case, 
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one wonders why anyone chose this 
particular theme to avoid giving it 
with? If Wilde’s story was worth tell- 
ing, it was worth telling right. The 
Victorian agitation over Wilde (com- 
pound of principle, hypocrisy, and 
smelling salts) was half the story. 
Leave out the word “homosexual,” and 
the agitation becomes inexplicable; 
leave out the agitation, and the story 
becomes pointless. The film leaves out 
both, and in a final burst of Victorian 
respectability, winds up covering up 
for the very vice which it hasn’t the 
stomach to name. This is known as 
courageous, adult movie-making, and 
if we get much more of it, the whole 
nation will soon be trembling in its 
diapers. 

The current rash of pseudo-adult 
movies underlines, I believe, the need 
for a system of film-licensing. Clearly, 
there are good reasons for not telling 
the whole truth about Oscar Wilde to 
an audience of children; but telling 
half-truths about him hardly gets you 
round this problem. Fair-minded chil- 
dren will only want to know why 
everyone kept being so beastly to the 
kind old gentleman. Until a clear divi- 
sion is made, then, between audiences, 
I suggest an embargo on movies about 
Oscar Wilde. 

As a gesture in this direction, and 
also to see how the older crop of actors 
is getting along, I have been staying 
home lately to watch the National 
Conventions. No pretense here about 
adult entertainment, but time-tested 
fun for the family. (And where else 
can you still hear a man talking se- 
riously about what Aunt Hannah used 
to say at the Sunday meeting? ) 

But it seems that even here things 
are not quite what they were. Only one 


speaker was in the real Bernhardt tra- 
dition. Several others appeared to be 
flirting with the Method. Altogether, 
there wasn’t much to stomp about. 
Just Governor Rockefeller in a Nixon 
hat. 

Television still isn’t very good at 
spectacle. Frank Sinatra and Dean 
Martin in tandem can manage to seem 
like an unruly mob; a real crowd looks 
like an Armenian rug. A clear impres- 
sion remains this time of Huntley and 
Brinkley making little, dry jokes in 
their isolation booth. The rest is chaos, 

But it would be a pity to tailor the 
conventions to suit television. Too 
many events are run that way: — royal 
weddings, popular demonstrations in 
Japan —and since confusion is a 
precious part of our heritage, we 
should preserve it where we can. Be- 
sides, if conventions ever got really 
sensible, they would become just silly. 

A few years ago, it was fashionable 
to despise these stylized romps; now, I 
believe, the trend is the other way, to 
view them as authentic Americana. 
Artificiality is a mark of civilization, 
goes the argument; the French aristoc- 
racy used to dress up as shepherds; the 
leaders of America prefer to masquer- 
ade as salesmen with a temperature. 

There may be something to this. 
Certainly no one, even a visiting Eng- 
lish lecturer, is likely to be taken in by 
conventional appearances: these boys 
are acting out a ritual, with their za- 
niest antics tightly controlled by prec- 
edent. The Queen opening parliament 
has about as much room to improvise. 

Tradition is carried almost too far 
in the substance of speech-making. The 
key-noters still talk, as they always 
have, to an audience which has pre- 
sumably just heard about politics the 
day before. Messrs. Church and Judd 
mouthed arguments that Senator Clag- 
horn would have hesitated to employ 
— although he would doubtless have 
overcome the hesitation. 

Maybe it’s just as well we don’t take 
our politics too seriously. Solemnity 
and Representative Judd might be too 
much for one evening — even for Bus- 
ter Keaton fans.— WILFRID SHEED 
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JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild records are im- 
ported from Europe: many are unavail- 
able except through JUBILEE. The 
records are excellently performed, are 
well recorded and liturgically unsur- 
passed. They include both Latin and 
Eastern rites as well as folk music. All 
are pressed on high quality stock and 
are enthusiastically recommended by 
the editors of JUBILEE. Our most 
popular current item is the African 
Mass (listed under folk music). It’s a 
spectacular musical treat, as is Ronda 
de Coplas. 


gregorian chant 


We’ve imported several twelve-inch 
Gregorian LPs, recorded in leading 
monasteries in France. Our eye has 
been set on quality and everything 
listed here can be recommended most 
highly. 


33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymns 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeauz, 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 
includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist Salve Regina. $7.50 


314 MASS FOR THE DEAD The complete 
Mass for the dead—on one record—from 
Introit to the final responses (and includ- 
ing the Dies Irae). chanted by members 
of a Spanish Benedictine abbey. $7.50 


33-42 CHANTS FOR THE VIRGIN A 
beautiful record —a collection of 26 Mar- 
ian hymns from all seasons of the litur- 
oe year; Gregorian chant at its purest. 
7.50 


304 MARIAN CHANT Another beautiful 

record of Gregorian hymus to the Virgin. 

this one sung by Spanish Benedictines of 

Ag Abbey of Santo Domingo de Silos. 
.50 


medieval 


33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred and 
profane, from the flowering of the Middle 
Ages, a period when the vernacular was 
just beginning to achieve status in the 
arts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mixture of both). The 
performers come from a group known as 
The Arch, who have dedicated themselves 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the primitive Christians. A _ fascinating 
record for lovers of the past. Ten-inch, $5 
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Gelineau psalms 


33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and the 
most famous of the Gelineau records. In 
French. $7.50 

33-08/09 PSAUMES More of Pére Geli- 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two rec- 
ords, $15 

33-67 PSAUMES Still another collection 
of Father Gelineau’s psalms in_ French, 
adding to those listed above. They are 
sung by the Little Singers of the Nativity 
of Choisy-le-Roi. Ten-inch, $5 


Clearance: 


GR 34 GELINEAU PSALMS These are 
pleasant English renderings of some of the 
more melodically “acorngnd Gelineau psalms. 
You won’t find them as exciting as the 
French or the first English recording, but 
they will fill out your collection. Contains 
psalms 84, 126, 108, 68, 4 and the Canticle 
of Simeon. 45 rpm, $2.50 

GR 56 GELINEAU PSALMS See comment 
above. This record contains psalms 24, 139, 
113, 136, the Blessings from Daniel 3 :52-56, 
and the Magnificat. 45 rpm, $2.50 


Polyphonic masses 


C3 PALESTRINA Three masses—the Mass 
of Pope Marcellus, the Missa Brevis and 
the Missa ad Fugam—by the great Italian 
genius of polyphonic music. Palestrina 
ranks amoung the rare handful of top crea- 
tive masters and these are among his most 
outstanding works. The performance is by 
the Netherlands Chamber Choir. $6 

470 BENEVOLI Mass for Fifty-three 
Voices. A unique work, composed for the 
consecration of the cathedral of Salzburg. 
This beautiful seventeenth-century Mass 
is sung by the present choir of the cathe- 
dral, accompanied by the Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra. $5 


EASTERN RITE 

001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasury of 
hymns and antiphons sung by a Greek Or- 
thodox priest and the Byzantine Chorale. 
Included are a third-century hymn to the 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn to 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphons 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded by 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Ortho- 
dox Cathedral in Los Angeles. $5 

25102 HYMNS TO THE VIRGIN A wnique 
collection of chants in honor of the The- 
otokos, the Mother of God, from different 
Oriental rites, some rarely heard in the 
West. Included are Chaldean, Armenian, 
Maronite and Melkite. as well as Romanian, 
Greek and Russian. The singers are Catho- 
lics of the Eastern rite. Ten-inch, $5 

33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A number 
of chants in the great tradition of Russian 
monasticism. The melodies come from 
many sources, including Greece and Kiev; 
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ST. BENEDICT THE MOOR 


there are-also several canticles reflect 
the influence of the Occident upon Rus. 
and some showing the return by. mode 
composers to the ancient tradition. Te 
inch (88 rpm), $5 


33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A speci 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lits 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unusue 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek accord 
ing to the Mélkite usage by priests ¢ 
Paris’s famed St. Julien le Pauvre. Te 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

25127 CHANTS FROM THE SLAVONIC 
LITURGY from Ash Wednesday to Hol 
Saturday. A collection of ancient hymn 
and responses for the Lenten period sung 
by the famous Russian rite” Benedicting 
monks of Chevetogne, Belgium. On t 
record are: the Beatitudes according to St, 
Mark, the Da Ispravitsa Molitva Moia wi 
versets from psalm 140, the Our Father, ¢ 
troparia from Valaam, the Acathistic hym 
in the Valaam monody, a hymn from t. 
Grand Canon of St. Andrew of Crete, 4 
stichere from Vespers of Good Friday, ané 
the offertory chant of Holy Saturday 
liturgy. Ten-inch, $5 ; 
33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Diving 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung 4 
Romanian and Greek by a Byzantine rit 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile ren 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 

114 ARMENIAN LITURGY (Vol. 1) Exe 
cerpts from the Divine Service of t 
oldest Christian nation. The liturgy de- 
rived from St. Basil’s now contains strong 
Latin-rite influences from the time of thé 
Crusades, and also traces of the nine 
teenth-century Byzantine classical revival, 
It lacks the purity and power of othe 
Eastern rites. (This record can’t be placed 
on a level with our best Eastern rite rec- 
ords, but it will interest students and 
others who have a particular attraction t@ 
the churches of the sub-Orient.) By the 
choir of an Apostolic Armenian church in 
Paris. Twelve-inch, $5 

150 ARMENIAN LITURGY (Vol. 2) Moré 
excerpts from the Divine worship of thé 
Apostolic Armenian church. Comments 
above. $5 


Folle musce 


136PE AFRICAN MASS This is one of owt 
most unusual records, the Missa Luba, @ 
Mass sung by members of the Baluba tribe: 
of the Belgian Congo according to thet 
own musical traditions. The music, whic 
is accompanied by drums, is not writtew 
down, but improvised. Contains the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus a 
Agnus Dei. 45 rpm, $3 

33-56 ROMANIAN FOLKLORE J4Half 
dozen songs of rare beauty from an obscur 
corner of Eastern Europe, reflecting the 
numerous sources—among them, Byzane 
tine, Slavic. Greek and Hungarian—that 
have contributed to the music of Romania. 
Ten-inch, $5 

302 RONDA DE COPLAS A collection of 
folk songs dedicated to the Virgin from 
all over the Spanish-speaking world. The 
songs are beautiful, melodic and expres 
the joy, sadness and hope of the common 
people with great lyricism and_ strength, 
Flamenco. Afro-cuban, saeta and fado are 
some of the styles played by native musi- 
cians. $7.50 


The Word of God 


45-22 BIBLICAL CHANTS A number 0 
Old Testament texts, including psalms an@ 
canticle, sung by Magdalith, an Israel 
girl of remarkable and exotic voice. Most 
of the melodies are traditional, and are 
reminiscent of other Mediterranean chants. 
such as Yeminite, Arabic and Flamenco. 
(45 rpm), $3 


45-23 THE SONG OF SONGS More chant. 
by Magdalith, in the same style as t 
above record, this time from the Bible’ 
most beautiful love poem. (45 rpm), $$ 


33-37 ABRAHAM A magnificent reading 
from the French Jerusalem Bible of the 
chapters in Genesis dealing with the life of 
Abraham. Interspersed are passages 0 
commentary from Hebrews, the Gospels anda 
the Psalms. Accompanied by trumpets a 
drums. Twelve-inch, $7.50 


BELLS 


33-29 BELLS An wnusual record that ha 
turned into a popular item. It consists solel 
of the sounds of different bells, tolling @ 
the Benedictine monastery of En-Calcat. 
Each bell has a special meaning, and tt 
own voice and even personality. Ten-inch 
$ 
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